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returning fatigued with unaccustomed drudgery; there 
is the pathetic vacation of those who have relief from 
labor with no means to make the relief beneficial. Then 
there is the common-sense vacation, fitted to the cir- 
cumstance of the case and bringing out of the opportu- 
nity something belonging to it which could be found 
nowhere else. It consists in directing energy into fresh 
channels, when it is abounding, or in connecting it with 
sources of strength when it is depleted. One man’s 
vacation may be another man’s weariness. In each case 
it ought to be creative, the outcome of some ingenious 
thought to make it novel, and some wise preparation to 
make it productive. The length is not so critical as the 
manner of it. Any vacation can be so utilized as to fill 
a succeeding year, and many of them, with fragrance and 
with memory. 
od 


WE talk about the courage of conviction and bravery 
for truth, and generally mean the heroism of exposing 
the errors of others. It takes still more bravery to be 
candid about our own imperfections. The man who 
dares to tell the truth about his own cause is bound to be 
misunderstood and disliked. Human nature with us is 
about as sensitive as it was in Jeremiah’s time, and the 
prophet who tells his own people what hinders their 
progress will ever be despised and rejected. When he 
does so with bitterness and self-seeking, he deserves his 
failure. But, while it is natural to applaud most those 
who most appeal to self-esteem and pride, we should re- 
serve a little applause for those who with honest and 
loyal heart say, ‘Thou ailest here and here.” 


ea 


With the multiplicity of secular topics which now 
press upon the minds of men graduating from our 
colleges, it was a somewhat notable sign of the time that 


two out of five Commencement parts at Harvard College - 


were discussions of the place which religion holds in Har- 
vard University. "That one of the speakers is the son of 
the dean of the Harvard Divinity School might possibly 
account for his choice of subject, but that would not 
account for both speakers. Underneath all the commer- 
cial and secular movements of the time there is at home 
and abroad an uprising of the spiritual impulses which 
take form in some kind of religious expression, and evi- 
dently the movement is felt in Harvard College. Horace 
said you may throw nature out with a pitchfork, but she 
will come back again. In France, where the seculariza- 
tion of society has reached its utmost limit, there is a dis- 
tinct and powerful reaction, in part toward the Roman 
Catholic Church, but in much larger part toward noble 
ideals in literature and social ambitions. 


3 


In the Essex Hall lecture given during the meetings 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, Dr. 
Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s, interpreted the tendencies of 
the times as a revolt against determinism and intel- 
lectualism. ‘‘Ghosts once more walked abroad, the 
medicine-man reappeared as a faith-healer, and Christian 
Science churches did a roaring trade.’’ He charged 
modernism with having ‘‘stripped the figure of Christ 
of all that Christians had loved to see in Him, and left us 
only an enthusiastic peasant, obsessed with the Messianic 
expectations which were common at the time in Palestine.” 
Thus modernism gets the fire of both sides in the battle 
of liberalism,—of those who condemn its hesitancy, and 
those who refuse its breadth. We have much to criticise 
in the position of the pattern modernist, but in his opin- 
ions of Christ he will not suffer much from such attacks 
as the one reported from the dean of St. Paul’s. For a 
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Galilean peasant to have done what he did is more won- 
derful than for a Christ to be what “Christians have 
loved to see in Him.’ To put the word “‘enthusiastic”’ 
in place of the word “inspired,” and the word “ob- 
sessed”? in place of the word “‘filled,” accomplishes a 
subtle fallacy, but it will not weaken the great fact that 
emerges from the clouds of dogma. ‘The words of Jesus, 
and the influence of his life, are great enough to survive 
any sneering adjectives that may be applied to the regard 
for them as compared with idolatry. Between clothes 
and the man we give precedence to the man. 


Crooked Theology. 


The Sunday School Times, said to be the largest Sunday- 
school organ in the world, published in Philadelphia, in 
its issue of May 30 has an editorial article entitled “Is 
Total Depravity a Myth?” ‘This article is curiously 
illustrative of a kind of teaching, supposed by many com- 
placent people to be extinct, which, doubtless, millions 
of our contemporary Americans are still receiving. The 
worst of it is, that it goes to young minds in countless 
Sunday-schools with the stamp of authority. 

The following passages express the kernel of the article — 

‘This modern scientific spirit is producing a new type* 
of righteousness:. men who are apparently splendid speci- 
mens of manhood; men who are upright in business, mor- 
ally without reproach, free from habits of self-indulgence, 
kind-hearted and philanthropic in their dealings with their 
fellows,—and not Christians. 

“What is the Christian answer to this challenge? 
That the human heart is desperately wicked. Not the 
heart of the drunkard and libertine, but the human heart, 
the heart of the upright, moral unbeliever, nay, more, the 
natural heart of the godliest saint,—is hopelessly black 
and polluted. The natural home of the human heart— 
apart from God in Christ—is hell. ‘This is the Christian 
doctrine. . . . In himself a man is all bad, or he is not bad 
at all. If he is not all bad, then there is no need of the 
Cross to save him.” 

What a crazy view of the world these passages bring to 
view! No wonder that barbarism survives, and nations 
fight, and grown-up men and women go on behaving like 
children, when the churches thus undermine and upset 
moral values. Let us try all the harder to see how high, 
commanding, beautiful, and inspiring is the gospel which 
we are set to live by and teach. We will put it in the 
simplest terms, as if some perplexed youth asked us to tell 
him what could be said in reply to the topsy-turvy doc- 
trines of the Sunday School Times. We will turn to the 
wonderful old book, the perpetual treasure-house of great 
truths, yet so pathetically misused and misunderstood. 

Here, first, is the unassailable word of an unknown 
prophet, quoted in the sixth chapter of Micah: “‘What 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
kindness [R.V.], and to walk humbly with thy God?’ 
What could more exactly satisfy our native common 
sense? The three simple conditions—integrity, kindness, 
and modesty—are what make a man lovable. It used to 
be said that this kind of character is impossible. But 
every one knows, and our writer admits, that we find 
such lives—not nearly enough of them, indeed—in every 
town. We have in mind a most distinguished and useful 
man of science, a great lover of justice, kindly and 
modest. Would that all ministers were as modest as this 
great scholar is! He is not a ‘‘Christian”’ in the histor- 
ical sense of the word. You could not persuade him (so 
truthful is he) to’call Christ his Saviour, as if the use of a 
talisman could alter his character! But if Jesus were in 
Boston and the two men met, they would have a good 
deal in common. Now does the writer quoted above 
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really mean that this excellent man’s home is in hell? If 
so, hell is the place where many of us would choose to go. 

Take, now, another old Bible passage. We mean where 
Paul, after discoursing about lesser things, goes on to say, 
“Yet show I unto you a more excellent way’’; and then 
follows the splendid chapter about love, or, for a change, 
so as to be rid of any suggestion of sentimentality, 
good will. You feel, as you read this, that you have 
reached the heights. Nothing more needs to be said about 
human conduct, for here is the everlasting spring that 
creates it. You are in company with good souls of every 
name and race, citizens of a divine universe. As another 
of the early writers says, ‘‘Whosoever loveth is born of 
God.”” He does not say even that you must love God. 
He says that in the hour of love you are of and with God. 
Any one can try it for himself and discover it to be true. 

We have in mind a very beautiful case of this kind. 
You might perhaps match it in any of our free churches. 
It was a woman, whom people who didn’t know her, might 
have called an ‘“‘old maid.” But those who knew her 
loved her into her good old age for her constant and de- 
voted affection and her generous and effectual sympa- 
thies. Who ever heard her dishonor her Maker or her ex- 
cellent parents by talking of her “black and polluted”’ 
heart? Modest as she always was, she would have 
thanked God that she had never a wish to do mean, self- 
ish, or hurtful things. To love was her nature. 

We think now of the conspicuous case of a great lover 
of men, Abraham Lincoln. We know that he hungered 
and thirsted after righteousness, that he was a natural 
peacemaker and of rare modesty. In the historic sense 
of the word he was not a “‘Christian,’’ as Emerson was 
not a Christian, as a host of men and women, “of anew 
type of righteousness,” are not Christians. We wonder if 
our writer has a glimmer of the extraordinary species of 
reductio ad absurdum to which he has arrived! Would 
he go as far as a young theological logician, who, being 
asked how Mr. Emerson’s righteous character would fit 
into hell, replied that he surmised that ‘“‘the Almighty 
would take his character away from him’’? But the 
kindly Methodist Father Taylor, with his straight sense, 
reckoned that a sea-change would come over the climate 
of hell when the righteous, always beloved of the Lord, 
travelled that way. To what profound and constant 
gentleness and modesty, however, must this conception of 
truth bring us! CFD; 


The Young Citizen. 


The life of Lincoln, on which we all should meditate 
at this time of year, as the birthday of the nation ap- 
proaches, is so profoundly suggestive that, if its lessons 
were forgotten, its memory become faded and dim, 
democracy would lose its highest example, integrity 
would seem lowered as an ideal. 

If there are boys in our country who, consciously or 
otherwise, model themselves on that great example, Amer- 
ica, we may be sure, will have the saving salt to keep it 
from corruption. 

We seldom think of the boy as anything but an unde- 
veloped, immature specimen of humanity, a creature in 
whom the evolutionary process is incomplete,—partly 
animal, unformed, but with latent capacities which are 
to lead to the best, or the worst, or the medium form of 
manhood. From another point of view we see the boy 
as the latent citizen, the incarnate future, the child of 
destiny, the shaper and moulder of great occasions. 
From this point of view he is the most important factor 
of humanity, for he is to carry on and perpetuate all the 
precious things of religion, intelligence, art,—indeed, the 
sum of things we call civilization. 
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It is pathetic to think what the young citizen is, and 
how poorly he is fitted in the aggregate to meet the great 
demands that ultimately will be made upon him. It 
would seem that from the first awakening of thought in 
him he should begin to be taught what good citizenship 
means, and how vastly it differs from noise, and boastful- 
ness, and hurrahing for this man or that man (who may 
be a trickster or dishonest and servile public servant) 
simply because he belongs to his party. The one thing 
signally neglected in our school-teaching seems to be 
the art of right thinking and just judgment. The boy 
goes out of school with a smattering of this or that, but 
he is to be moulded, shaped, made over, by the wear 
and tear of life into the citizen. It all depends upon how 
he regards his country and the government in which he 
will be a factor, whether large or small. If he regards 
citizenship as the highest honor that can be bestowed in 
the freest country of the world, something of the signifi- 
cance and the responsibility of the position he occupies 
will be impressed upon his character, and do much in 
shaping his course. 

If education turned more decisively on making the 
best kind of man, the man of spotless integrity and un- 
impeachable honor would not be looked upon as an un- 
usual phenomenon in a population of ninety millions of 
souls. It is indisputable that the ideals of high probity 
have been shaken since the period of enormous fortunes 
began to set up new standards and create new all- 
dominating ambitions. Our boys have felt these im- 
pulses more powerfully than those of mature years, as 
the doctrine of the “‘main chance” and “‘how to get on”’ 
has been preached to them on every hand, with the 
corollary that perfect honesty is out of the question, 
that the ethics of the market and the stock exchange 
teach a doctrine quite contrary to the ten command- 
ments and the lessons of the Sunday-school. It is known 
to every one where these teachings have brought us, and 
how eagerly they have been absorbed by the youth of 
the country. Before the effort was made to repress this 
evil influence, the money power had become an octopus 
strangling not only human lives, but throttling the souls 
of men. 

It is a bad dream from which we are just awakening. 
How are our boys to regain that sense of moral] integrity 
and uprightness which, in a measure, has been lost or 
shaken by the mad scramble for money which has gone 
on before their eyes during the past thirty years? 

We are often accused of being a nation chasing the 
dollar, regardless of all other pursuits. It is true only in 
a limited degree. Only a comparatively small number 
have made themselves the kings and nabobs of money, 
but, as they are given precedence in the press of all other 
classes, their influence on the public is as large as if their 
numbers were ten times as great. ‘The glitter and mere- 
tricious splendor of these people is an immense lure to 
the young, for youth judges by appearances, and often- 
times cannot discern gold from pinchbeck, nor look below 
the surface to see how hollow the most prosperous-seem- 
ing lives often are. 

Our affections, our fears, our hopes, all go out to the 
young citizen. He is the reliance of the country. If he 
has lost the impulse that the best teaching and the 
noblest examples have given to us, as a nation we are 
poor indeed. If our politics are corrupt, the boy should 
be taught that it is his first duty to help to purify them, 
to give his best powers to the public service, whether he 
holds a high or humble position. If he has only a vote 
to cast in that service, he should know that in the free 
exercise of that power for righteousness and honor, jus- 
tice and probity, he is a king among men. 

The boy is early shaped by influences from the out- 
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side that subtly feel the strength and weakness of his 
character, that stimulate or stifle, that awaken or put 
to sleep his qualities, and have a dominant impulse in 
the shaping of his future. All growth and betterment 
and progress depend on these immature boys and girls 
of ours, the undeveloped men and women. ‘Their school- 
masters are myriad: those who preside in the school- 
room may be the least among their formative principles. 

See the boy in his bloom, his innocence, his naive 
faith and enthusiasm, all that nature planted in the 
generous, noble, honorable child. We shudder to think 
how soon through neglect and misdirection the bloom is 
rubbed off, the unsuspecting ardent nature is corrupted, 
the young citizen with high ideals of his country and 
his time is lost in the worldling, the voluptuary, the man 
absorbed in the main chance and the ethics of the street. 
He is the fallen boy over whom the angels weep. 

We talk much of the pitfalls and snares that beset the 
path of girls, and yet the young citizen, corrupted and 
debased, is not less tragic. A girl, in the greater number 
of our States, is not a young citizen in the same sense as 
her brother is. ‘The future does not rest upon her shoul- 
ders with equal weight. But the time may come when 
she will be called upon to share his burdens. When that 
time arrives, a new system of moral responsibility and 
political education must come. The new education, the 
new, broad, all-embracing religion, will see to it that the 
making and moulding of the young citizen is the highest, 
and noblest, and most important work of the State. 


Current Copics. 


IN response to a continuance of the wide-spread criti- 
cism of the administration’s “anti-trust’”’ policy as an 
alleged deterrent to business, President Wilson, on 
June 25, in an addréss before a delegation of newspaper 
editors from Virginia, reiterated in emphatic terms his 
determination to hasten the enactment of the pending 
legislation to define the rights of capital, and again ad- 
vanced the argument that the uncertainty of the future 
is the element that is hurting business. The new laws, 
said the President, will give the business of the country 
leave to proceed with its projects; and just as soon as 
business “‘gets that leave and freedom, there will be a 
boom in this country such as we have never witnessed 
in the United States,’ added Mr. Wilson. “I, as a 
friend of business and a servant of this country, would 
not dare stop in this programme and bring on another 
long period of agitation. Agitation longer continued 
would be fatal to the business of this country, and if 
this programme is delayed there will come agitation 
with every letter in the word a capital letter.” 


od 


THE envoys of the A. B. C. powers, with representa- 
tives of the United States, and Huerta, practically com- 
pleted their work at Niagara Falls, Ontario, last week 
with the signature of a protocol for the peaceful adjust- 
ment of relations between the United States and Mexico. 
The terms of the agreement provide for the solution of 
every problem presented by the United States, with the 
exception of the personnel of the new government, to 
which the Washington administration is to accord its 
recognition within a stated period after it shall have 
assumed the reins of power in the City of Mexico. To 
the end of the negotiations in Niagara Falls the Carranza 
cabinet refused to participate in them. This attitude 
is probably to be explained on the ground of the 
continued Constitutionalist victories over Huerta. ‘The 
latest of these is the taking of Zacatecas, an event which 
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practically opened the way for the march of the Con- 
stitutionalist armies to the capital probably without 
another general engagement. 


THE publication, simultaneously in Washington and 
Tokio, on June 25, of a statement defining the status of 
the negotiations for an adjustment of the questions out- 
standing between the United States and Japan, indicates 
that the two powers’ are not much nearer an agreement 
than they were in the beginning. ‘The attitude of Japan 
also brings out strongly the determination of that country 
to bring about a definite recognition of its subjects in 
America on an equal footing with aliens of the white 
race. One of the latest developments in the long-drawn- 
out discussion is the abandonment by Japan of the pro- 
ject for the negotiation of a new treaty, and the reiteration 
to Mr. Bryan of Japan’s desire for a reply to the original 
demand from Tokio for ‘‘fair and equal treatment’’ for 
Japanese subjects, and its refusal to “‘acquiesce in the 
unjust and obnoxious discrimination”’ complained of in 
California. In his reply to this request Mr. Bryan has 
expressed the willingness of the United States to refer the 
entire controversy to The Hague. 


wt 


THE extraordinary methods of administration in France 
were freshly illustrated last week, when a strike of 500 
postal employees in Paris completely stopped the business 
of the general post-office for a day, beat the police who 
had been sent out to put an end to the blockade, and 
flouted the entreaties of the minister of commerce. The 
reason for the strike was the refusal of the Senate to 
embody in the appropriation bill certain increased allow- 
ances which had been demanded. All France instantly 
felt the paralyzing effects of the suspension of postal 
intercourse with the capital, and the diplomacy of the 
government was taxed to bring the strike toanend. ‘This 
was finally accomplished on the reiterated plea of the 
minister of commerce, posts, and telegraphs, who pledged 
himself to make a thorough inquiry into the grievances 
of the men, and do all in his power to give them satisfac- 
tion. The chief significance of the incident was the 
demonstration it gave of the ability of government em- 
ployees to suspend the business of the nation. 


ad 


THE final stage in the process of applying the provisions 
of the bill granting Home Rule to Ireland, which was 
passed by the House of Commons a few weeks ago, and 
is now awaiting the action of the House of Lords, was 
reached on June 23, when the government leader among 
the peers, Lord Crewe, introduced a bill amending the 
measure in an effort to meet the susceptibilities of Ulster. 
The concessions, however, are identical with the measure 
of exemption granted by the prime minister last March, 
the rejection of which by Sir Edward Carson was the 
signal for the display of military force in Ulster and the 
cabinet changes that followed that incident. It is be- 
lieved that the government will offer further concessions 
to the opposition when the amending bill reaches the 
committee stage. Although the Home Rule Bill will 
become law automatically upon the appending of the 
royal signature, whether the lords pass it or not, the 
Asquith ministry is willing to go as far as possible in 
the direction of conciliation. 


wt 
GREAT agitation has been aroused in France by the 
announcement by the government of its intention to 


apply the law recently passed by parliament which sub- 
jects to taxation the incomes received in France from 


. 


—— 
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foreign stocks, bonds, and all other securities. An 
energetic effort was made by financial interests in the 
republic to obtain at least a postponement of the enforce- 
ment of the new regulations, on the plea that at the 
present time it would work great hardship to investors 
and result in serious damages to French financial interests. 
Among the immediate results of the new method of 
raising revenue now adopted by France, in line with 
similar measures recently enacted in Germany, there has 
been 4 steady exodus of securities from French banks to 
institutions beyond the frontiers. Many foreign citizens 
or subjects who live in France are also abandoning their 
residence in the republic to avoid the payment of the 
newly imposed dues, which are required from aliens on 
an equal footing with French citizens. 


wt 


AFTER another discussion, the House of Representatives 
last week withdrew its objections to the sale of the battle- 
ships Idaho and Mississippi to the Greek government, 
and the details of the transfer of the two vessels were 
quickly taken up. In Athens the purchase of the battle- 
ships was followed immediately by the calling of five 
classes of the naval reserves to the colors, and by a dis- 
play of hostility toward Turkey in the pending contro- 
versy that has arisen out of the expulsion of Greeks from 
Asia Minor and Turkish Thrace. The sale of the ships 
was permitted in spite of the protest lodged at Washington 
by the Turkish government, which pointed out that the 
new acquisitions would stimulate the provocative attitude 
of Greece toward Turkey. The Turkish ambassador, 
in his representations to the President, pointed out, also, 
that Greece, in her treatment of Ottoman subjects in 
the Greek part of Macedonia, has been guilty of the very 
excesses against which Athens is now BRE ne with 
threats of war. 


Brevities, 


We find it difficult to believe the statement recently 
made by Mr. Borglum, a well-known sculptor, that 
nearly 60 per cent. of all the monuments and statues in 
the United States, including those in Statuary Hall in 
Washington, were not made by those whose names they 
bear. 


Days come to us all which seem to be filled to the 
limit with frictions, rebuffs, and misunderstandings, the 
petty insect-stings of personal experience. If we then 
draw on our reserved store of good-will, patience, and 
justice, the seeming storm of accumulated annoyances 
surely passes away. 


Whole wheat bread is said to be gradually disappearing, 
simply because we like the looks of white bread better 
than brown; and yet the white bread is deficient in the 
most nutritious elements, the phosphate and nitrogen 
compounds. ‘The result is a partial starvation, which we 
remedy by eating other nourishing foods. 


“Keeping one’s temper,” as it is called, is justly con- 
sidered an important achievement. Just why this is 
the only sane attitude at all times is well put by Dr. 
Lorimer: ‘‘Remember that when you are in the right 
you can afford to keep your temper, and when you’re 
in the wrong you can’t afford to lose it.” 


John Galsworthy, the English novelist, has made an 
arraignment of Parliament for its ‘‘heartlessness’”’ in 
losing sight of the great issues of social justice and 

itarianism in its absorption in the “political 
game.”’ He says, “We are a so-called civilized country; 
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we have a so-called Christian religion; we profess hu- 
manity. Yet we sit and suffer such barbarities and 


mean cruelties to go on among us as must dry the heart 
of God.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Pension Relief. 


To the Editor of the Christian Regtster:— 


I must protest mildly against the assumption which 
appears to underlie Mr. Kent’s remarks in his answer to 
Dr. Dole, that the men who receive help from our Society 
for Ministerial Relief are paupers. For, though there is 
a valid distinction between pensions and charity, there 
is no point in making that distinction in our case unless 
they who have the benefit of our oldest society for help- 
ing ministers no longer in active service are the recipients 
of charity. No officer of that society ever thinks of 
them in that way. They do not so think of themselves. 
They are no more paupers than the men who take the 
much smaller sums given by the Pension Society. Simply 
the Society for Ministerial Relief (more’s the pity) has 
not money enough to pension all our older ministers, and 
is compelled to select those whose need is greatest. But 
I have yet.to learn that any man’s self-respect has been 
in the slightest degree injured by that society, and I am 
altogether sceptical about any unwillingness on any- 
body’s part to accept its aid, if only it had the endowment 
it ought to have to enable it to contribute handsomely 
to the support of all our older men. 


Howarp N. Brown. 
SHERBORN, Mass. 


Is it True? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In the issue of June 4, you say, editorially, “We have 
passed happily away from the region of storm and stress 
which formerly made it certain, if not necessary, that 
attacks made upon the Unitarian name and doctrine 
should be repelled with spirit.” I am almost persuaded 
that is a Boston delusion. I am sure you would modify 
your statement somewhat if you could follow me about 
the State of Ohio for a few months, and see and hear what 
I see and hear. 

Because of my fraternal relations, I was asked to de- 
liver a Memorial Day address, last Saturday, in a small 
Southern Ohio town. ‘To fill the engagement it was 
necessary for me to go on Friday evening. Soon after I 
reached the place, my host, a genial man, asked me, with 
some show of concern, to state to him the fundamentals 
of my religious faith. I at once repeated to him that 
well-known formula: “‘We believe in the fatherhood of 
God; the brotherhood of man; the leadership of Jesus; 
salvation by character; the progress of humanity onward 
and upward forever.’’ He asked me to repeat it again, 
which I did, he stopping me frequently to ask questions. 
Having gone through it in that manner, he said, mus- 
ingly, ‘‘That does not seem so bad to me.” 

A question from me then brought out the fact that the 
committee had been severely criticised for inviting me 
into that community, the sole ground of criticism being 
that I am a Unitarian. Many people considered it an 
invitation to a religious pestilence to come and infect the 
religious life of the town, and many felt that the only safe 
course was to avoid me, largely because Unitarianism 
has been misrepresented there by bigoted and ignorant 
people who presumed to speak with authority. 
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That is only one of many kindred experiences that I 
have every year. It is especially trying to go into those 
communities in which we have no churches to represent 
us, that have been touched and influenced by Rev. Billy 
Sunday, and other revivalists of his type. All that thou- 
sands of people in Ohio know of Unitarianism is what 
such men tell them, and they tell them it is “hellish” 
and ‘“‘damnable.”’ 

I have been a Unitarian minister living near Boston, 
and I have also been a Unitarian minister out here in 
Ohio, where I sometimes pass half a year without seeing 
a Unitarian outside the membership of my church; and 
no man who has not had kindred experiences can realize 
the difference. As to the manner of meeting the attacks 
made upon us, I am sure it should be “with spirit,” but 
not necessarily with controversy. I pray God to give me 
the courage, reverence for truth and righteousness that 
will enable me so to deport myself in communities where 
we have been evil spoken of that it will be increasingly 
difficult for ignorant and bigoted men to convince others 
that Unitarianism is a sort of pestilence in the religious 
world. EB. A. Comm. 


MARIETTA, OHIO. 


Is Sectarianism a Necessity? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:-— 


Rev. H. Bodell Smith, writing in the Christian Register 
of May 14, says: ‘‘There can be no worship where there 
is no clearly defined conception of God. No man can 
worship that which he knows not.” 

This paragraph in the article entitled ‘“Sectarianism a 
Necessity’’ is the uncontrovertible fact of which theo- 
logians have been too little aware. 

But has sectarianism given us a clearly defined con- 
ception of God? Where to find this clear conception of 
what, from the limited nature of our powers of concep- 
tion and the illimitable nature of the subject, is not to 
be grasped by the human intellect? What sect has so 
defined that omnipresent, omnipotent Power which we 
call God, that we have left in our minds a clear concep- 
tion? 

We speak of a house, a man, a tree, a cataract, and 
convey a clear conception of a thing which we have 
observed. Do we have such a conception of God? 
Have we a thought behind the word we utter? Is that 
thought based on any observation of the action of this 
Power we speak of as God, as our conception of a cata- 
ract is based on observation of its movement and its 
effects? We old Unitarians speak of God as the Good 
God, and our sceptical descendants ask: ‘‘Good? Omnip- 
otent? Omnipresent in a world full of evil?” Have 
we such a clear conception of the “Good God” that we 
can at once give them a satisfactory answer to that 
question? Our orthodox brethren answer, ‘‘’The evil is 
the work of the devil, opposed to the Good God.” Have 
they a clear conception of a Good God, all-powerful, 
present in everything? Couldsuch an omnipotent Power 
be successfully opposed by an evil devil? 

Has any sect answered this question? If it has not, 
can we say that this or that or the other sect has a clear 
conception of the Good God? 

Have we a clear conception even of electricity? The 
greatest electricians say we know nothing of the power 
we call electricity. If we have not a clear conception of 
this subject, can we have it of that vaster Power that 
reigns in a universe beyond the limits of our seeing? 
Electricity seems to be omnipresent. Have we realized 
in consciousness that, if the Good God is ever present,—as 
electricity, this “‘unknown power,’’ seems to be,—God 
must then be present in what we call the evil? But how 
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do the sects help us to this realization, without which 
there can be no clear conception either of God or of the 
goodness of God? We Unitarians have at least not in- 
sulted the Good God by calling him vengeful, and by 
ascribing to the eternal Creative Love that meanest 
human quality, jealousy,—a vindictive jealousy, that 
would torture his helpless creatures in hell-fire eternally 
for an idle breath of words. We have swept out that 
great hindrance to faith, the phantom devil of a futile 
theology; but have we, as a sect, given a clearer concep- 
tion of the evidence of God’s goodness in the apparent 
evils of the world? 2. 

For ages people talked of the lightning as a manifesta- 
tion of the wrath of God, because they had only talked 
about the subject, not observed the beneficial effect upon 
the atmosphere, which the lightning cleared and made fit 
to support life. Did all the talk about electricity give 
us any clearer conception of its nature and its powers, 
of which we are now learning something from observa- 
tion of its effects? 

Shall we not have a clearer conception of the goodness 
of God if we, instead of merely affirming it, observe the 
beneficial effects of those evils which are the necessary 
clearing of the Lord’s pathway, the development of the 
race into something higher and better? It is the great 
glory of Unitarianism that it has proclaimed the omni- 
presence and omnipotence of the Creative Love. Will 
anything help us to realize this great fact of life except 
a careful observation of the beneficial effects of this Al- 
mighty control of life in the progress of life itself, and the 
aid rendered to that beneficent progression by those 
forces of destruction which sectarians have vainly talked 
about throughout the ages as “the enigma of evil’’? 


WILLIAM PAGE ANDREWS. 
Capri, ITALY. 


The Unitarian Name. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The article by Hon. John D. Long on ‘‘The Unitarian 
Name” gives me courage to express what has been in 
my heart since Anniversary Week. ‘That part of Mr. 
Wilson’s address in which he spoke of changing our name, 
made me sad, gave me a feeling as if he were asking us 
to be disloyal and pull down a flag we have carried 
proudly. Many a vigorous protest I heard that morn- 
ing, and I noted with pleasure that Mr. Wilson himself 
did not entirely favor it. 

Change the name we have been born and bred in, 
most of us, and have learned to love! The name “ Uni- 
tarian”’ stands for the best part of our message,—our faith 
in a loving Father. Is that not far better than any name 
which signifies simply church government? Shall we 
hide our Unitarian name, which most of us have carried 
during the storms against it, large and small? Hide it 
now when it is so largely no longer feared, and give those 
who do not understand, and think us ‘“‘dying,” a chance 
to'say we are ‘‘dead—even our name no longer heard’’? 
I am not a missionary, like Mr. Wilson, nor have I his 
wisdom, but this I know. Several times in my life I 
have met persons to whom I have been attracted, and 
knew a friendship would grow, could they forget their 
fear or prejudice of the name I love. In every case I 
have seen them change, and know they think and speak as 
respectfully of my church as I do of theirs. They are 
my friends. 

Change our name? Never, I hope! Love it more, 
teach others to love it. Proclaim its message louder, 
lift its flag higher, and make the world respect it, as it 
surely will. Lucy F. Younc. 

WINCHESTER, Mass. 
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Clues. 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. . 


When great Marconi and the other sons 

Of heavenly Science who so honor her 
Unlock the wonders of earth, air, and sea, 
With what new hope the hearts of thinkers beat! 
Much as the marvels that amaze men so 
Mean for the outer weal of human kind, 
For souls they mean immeasurably more. 
With what keen hunger doth the spirit seek 
To sift God’s verities from man’s beliefs! 
How racked it is with frequent questioning 
As to its powers and final destiny, 

Those mysteries that so evade our quest! 
But all strange findings in the matter-world 
Hint of some revelation to the soul. 

Great as are all these marvels of our time 
In the strained sight of the amazéd earth, 
They are of highest value as the clues 

To answering wonders of the inner world. 
Ye kin of soul, who walk so eager-eyed 
Under the shadow of the knowledge-tree, 
These opened secrets of the universe 

Are but the husks of everlasting Truth: 
Seeing these broken shells, we know full well 
The fruit we seek has burst its covering; 
We shall find all a little farther on! 


How can Liberals stiff use Jesus? 


REV. R. S. LORING. 


In 1909 the Hibbert Journal published an article, by a 
Mr. Roberts, with the title, “‘ Jesus or Christ? An Appeal 
for Consistency.’’ In this it is claimed that all reasonable 
persons ought to hold either to the Christ of theology 
or to the Jesus of history, since no logical mind can com- 
bine the two ideas. ‘This pugnacious assertion uncovered 
an unexpectedly large amount of interest in the subject. 
So the Hibbert Journal issued a supplement, with the title, 
“Jesus or Christ?’’ containing nineteen essays by both 
Protestant and Catholic, both liberal and conservative 
writers. 

We need not dwell on the familiar distinction between 
the Christ of the orthodox creeds and the Jesus of the first 
three Gospels. What interests us here is that the writers 
of these essays are so little disturbed by the title of the 
book. ‘They all proceed on the general assumption that 
aman has a choice, within the limits of Christianity, be- 
tween two definite kinds of authority,—that of the Christ 
of theology, and that of the Jesus of history. Yet, under- 
lying the discussion, and constantly threatening to make 
it unprofitable, appear doubts as to how much can be 
proved about the Jesus of history. What agreement is 
there among scholars as to just what he taught, as to the 
definite industrial, social, religious life he would have men 
lead? ‘This question, whether an authoritative religious 
and ethical standard can be found in Jesus, has been forced 
to the front by those recent books—such as “The Christ- 
Myth” of Prof. Drews—which deny that Jesus ever lived, 
and which try in part to prove this by showing how widely 
scholars disagree as to what kind of a man the Gospel 
Jesus was. It is evident that all modern critical students 
of the Bible who stake their reputations on establishing 
a historical view of Jesus, and all “‘liberal orthodox’’ 
churches which seek to escape from some of their own 
theology by the cry of ‘‘back to Jesus,’’ and any Unita- 
rians who in an old-fashioned way may still think that 
their modern gospel is the original Christian gospel, must 

i prove their particular views of Jesus to be his- 
torically correct or must modify and make more logical 
their relation to him. 

What is the motive that leads men to prefer the idea 
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of Jesus to the idea of Christ? Why is ‘back to Jesus” 
the favorite war-cry of so many “liberal orthodox” 
preachers? These men wish to free religion from the 
more rigid dogmas of theology, from the pagan elements in 
the rituals and the creeds, from that view of religion which 
would confine it to a single and arrogant church. ‘They 


wish to make faith more simple and personal. ‘To this 
extent their aim favorably appeals to us. It is to some 
of their methods that we are obliged to object. For, in- 


stead of being content just to say, ‘Be simple, be modern, 
be personal in your religious life,” they often formulate 
long Christological arguments in favor of simplicity. 
They wish to substitute the authority of the Jesus of the 
first three Gospels for the authority of the infallible 
Church, or the authority of the infallible Bible. So they 
often unduly magnify the religious value of the past, and 
act like the man against whom Emerson warned us. ‘‘Ii, 
therefore, a man claims to know and speak of God, and 
carries you backward to the phraseology of some old 
mouldered nation in another country, in another world, 
believe him not.’’ They forget that, while Jesus may well 
be used as an illustration of faith, and as an inspiration to 
faith, it is as wrong to try to use a person to fence in 
and cramp the free religious life as it is to use a church or 
a creed for that purpose. This is why Eucken, in his 
latest book, ‘‘Can We still be Christians?’’ declines to 
call Jesus “unconditionally lord and master.’ He does 
not believe that it is right to tie the free spiritual life to 
conditions which ruled in a single and limited period of 
history. 

Drews, with only a slight touch of exaggeration, shows 
to what this preference for the letter of the Gospels leads. 
He says that those who try to find an authoritative re- 
ligious standard in the Jesus of history, believe in the loving 
God, not because they feel His presence now, but because 
ancient writers testify that Jesus so believed. They hold 
to the supreme value of the moral life, not so much be- 
cause they have this burning within their souls as because 
they read about it in books written some nineteen hundred 
years ago under the influence of the prophet of Nazareth. 
They believe in personal immortality, not because they 
now feel the impulse to live for things which are above, 
but because this doctrine is needed to explain why the 
faith of the disciples did not end with the death of Jesus 
on Calvary. They hesitate to trust the present impulse 
to social reform, and so they write books, asking, ‘‘What 
would Jesus do” in regard to modern social and indus- 
trial problems. But modern problems often differ widely 
from ancient problems, so, in order to get a standard which 
shall suit modern needs, they are obliged to subordinate 
or to deduct from their description of Jesus everything 
except that which agrees with their sentimental modern 
views. Such liberal theologians, Drews insists, manufact- 
ure in their higher-critic German laboratories a liberal, 
modernized, rationalized, unhistorical Jesus-standard all 
their own. He holds, and with much truth, that the 
most ultra-conservative theologians could not act in a 
more illogical, unscientific, and suspicious way. 

To try to use the higher criticism of the Bible as the 
exclusive, or even as the chief, means of building up an au- 
thoritative standard for modern religious life, is more than 
ill-advised. It leads to much intellectual confusion, and 
often to what seems like insincerity. How often have we 
heard soothing-syrup words spoken to those who feared 
the results of the higher criticism! ‘‘Dear child,’ it is 
said, “‘do not be afraid of this noble work; it will brush the 
dust of ages off the Gospel story, and reveal the Master’s 
person in all its original clearness and beauty.’’ Here we 
have the liberal theological delusion, that same delusion 
which led us to incorporate over-much critical material 
in Unitarian Sunday-school books, in the false belief that 
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this was a good way to introduce a child to positive re- 
ligion. ‘The work of the higher criticism has not been at 
allof this positive nature. It has thrown much light upon 
the material which went into the formation of. ortho- 
dox ritual and creeds. But, after this dust has been 
brushed away, it has not been able to bring to light the 
details of the life and teaching of Jesus. It has not pro- 
duced a new standard in religion. It has not given us 
a definite and harmonious picture of Jesus, an authorita- 
tive object of faith which could be substituted for the 
older creeds. It has rather almost freed us from histori- 
cal certainty of any kind, and so has made each man 
free to set up his own standard. Outside of the private, 
personal, one-sided opinion of each individual critic, there 
is no way to decide whether Jesus broke or did not break 
with the Jewish law; whether he intended his soft, mild, 
turn-the-other-cheek ethics to be taken literally or figu- 
rately; whether he expected the kingdom of God to be a 
slow, natural growth, or a sudden, supernatural appear- 
ance from heaven; whether he preached simply a reformed 
type of Judaism, or preached a universal world-type of 
religion; whether he held or did not hold himself to be 
the expected Jewish Messiah. 

The figure of Jesus is so commanding and so attractive 
that all of us are compelled to smooth over the contra- 
dictions which exist in the Gospel records, and to fill in the 
gaps, and to construct for ourselves a harmony of his life 
and teaching. But such pictures of Jesus are the work of 
the creative imagination. hey cannot be made to con- 
form to any external and generally accepted standards. 
They give us the kind of religious leader which we, as 
thoroughly modern men, desire, but not the kind of relig- 
ious leader which the writers of the New Testament, with 
their quite different social ideals, desired. Drews is able 
to quote Pfleiderer to the effect that ‘‘one should be so 
honorable and reasonable to acknowledge that both the 
modern and the ancient representations of Christ are 
equally the creation of the common religious spirit of 
their times; they arise out of the natural need which 
faith has to mould itself into a figure typical of its 
special beliefs.’ If all liberal theologians were only hold 
enough openly to admit the imaginative element in their 
picture of the “‘liberal Jesus,” it would greatly encourage 
progress in religion. It would help to make it clear to 
the public that ‘‘each age must worship its own thought 
of God,’’ and that it is both men’s right and their duty to 
broaden religion and make it more efficient by the intro- 
duction of both scientific ideas about the universe and 
modern social_reform ideals. 

We have pointed out that the present controversy, 
while it is not able to read Jesus out of history, does prove 
that at least as much imagination as fact has entered into 
both the orthodox idea of Christ and the more modern 
picture of the “liberal Jesus.” What practical conclusions 
can we draw from the controversy; that is, how can we 
state our religious position in such a way as shall prevent 
us from being dragged into needless and unprofitable 
debate? 

First, we may rightly believe that the Unitarian religion 
is well fitted to the needs of modern men. We may go 
further and say that it is more in harmony with the best 
portions of the New Testament, with the beatitudes, the 
parable of the prodigal son, of the last judgment, of the 
good Samaritan, and with the two great commandments, 
than any other type of religion. But it will not do to go 
to the extreme of claiming that our modernized religion 
is the religion of Jesus, since this can no more be success- 
fully defended than the claim that the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion is the religion of Jesus. We can believe that both 
started with Jesus, that both take some definite rules 
from his recorded teaching, that both continue to find in- 
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spiration in the story of his life. But to say that either has 
his religion in the unchanged and original form is equally 
wrong. Orthodoxy has modified the Gospel religion by 
the introduction of a large amount of pagan material, as 
was pointed out in our last article. Liberalism has modi- 
fied this religion by adding to it modern thoughts about 
God and the universe, and new ideals of the social and 
industrial and political significance of the doctrine of 
brotherly love. This is why modern research has been 
wholly unable to find in the Gospels any figure which ex- 
actly corresponds either to the Christ of theology or to the 
“liberal Jesus” desired by some liberal religious leaders. 

Second, it may save us much useless controversy if we 
note that the leading question in religion seem no longer 
likely to be “‘ Jesus or Christ?’’ since the first term cannot 
be defined accurately enough to make such a debate 
profitable. The leading question is more likely to be of 


- a practical than a speculative nature, and so ought to be 


welcomed by our practical Unitarian religion. It will 
be, ‘What use do you make, in your religion, of Jesus?” 
Do you use him as a convenient centre around which to 
group all sorts of pagan speculation and ritual, all the 
curious and confusing statements of the many creeds? 
Then you employ Jesus after the approved orthodox 
fashion. Do you use the cry “back to Jesus’’ as a con- 
venient means of getting rid of some of your own theology, 
or as a weapon to defend yourself against the theology of 
Paul, of the infallible Church, of the Protestant Refor- 
mation? Do you try to make progress in religion by in- 
viting men to walk backward toward the first Christian 
century? ‘Then, undoubtedly, you belong to the “liberal 
orthodox’”’ school of theology. Do you use Jesus as an 
inspiration rather than as a law, as a help in religion 
rather than as a master, as a starting-point in religion 
rather than its final goal? Then you can fairly claim to 
be abreast of the modern Unitarian position. 

Third, it is to be noted that the doubts about the de- 


‘tails of the life and faith of Jesus, which this controversy 


uncovers, should not be taken too seriously, since many 
of them are of the kind which accompany all history. 
The sharp differences between the Roman Catholic and 
the Protestant accounts of Luther, or between the French 
and the German views of Napoleon and of Bismarck, 
make these characters more difficult to understand, and 
show that it is not possible ever to decide some questions 
about them. But such differences do not make these 
men less interesting, nor prevent us from drawing illus- 
trations from the varying accounts of their lives, nor 
destroy their past or present influence. If we make much 
of the American Unitarian Association statement, that 
its object is to ‘‘promote the interest of pure Christian- 
ity,” or if we force to the front the statement of the 
National Conference, and say that our churches “accept 
the religion of Jesus,” and then go on to give our own 
private and merely denominational definition of this 
religion, we remain on highly debatable ground. We 
take a religious position around which much unnecessary 
and unprofitable controversy can be waged. But if we 
emphasize the language of that statement so popular 
among us, “In love of the truth, and im the spirit of 
Jesus, we unite for the worship of God and the service 
of man,” we take a position which is much more difficult 
for an outsider to attack, much easier for us to defend, 
much less likely to be adversely affected by the present 
controversies about Jesus. In the phrase “the spirit of 
Jesus” we pass from the metaphysics of religion to the 
psychology of religion, from the region of unprofitable 
debate about historical questions to those spiritual ‘“‘in- 
fluences that purify and heal,” and continue to do this 
even though we cannot ‘‘say whence their virtue is or 
how.” 
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There is nothing in the present controversy that need 
prevent us from believing that there is something deeper 
in Christianity than that figure around which both con- 
servative and liberal theologians have woven curious 
and conflicting dogmas. ‘There is the more mysterious 
figure which has touched the hearts and the imagination 
of artists, and musicians, and poets, and saints, and has 
been an illustration of faith more than a rule of faith, an 
inspiration to religion rather than any code of religious 
law. We may not be able to accept the Christ of theol- 
ogy without doing violence to our modern view of the 
world, to our critical study of the Bible, to our new con- 
ception of what a socially efficient religion should be. 
We may not even be able to sing, with complete intel- 
lectual assent, that hymn by Theodore Parker which 
seems to centre religion in the past, and speaks of Jesus 
as the Truth, the Light, the Way, and so seems to cramp 
our new desire for a world-wide and universal type of 
religion. But that other figure, whose personality we 
can feel rather than describe, who has made such an 
impression on the imagination of men, by simple, direct 
parables, by the gentle and loving life, by the tragic end, 
that even the busy theologians have not been wholly 
able to hide this figure from men’s sight,—of this influence 


. the world can continue to sing, and from the idealized 


story of this life it can continue to draw inspiration and 

hope long after the present intellectual disputes about 

“Jesus or Christ’? have been forgotten and outgrown. 
ANN ARBOR, MIcH. 


Sympathy. 


BY JULIA M. ELLSBREE. 


When sympathy has place within our breast, 

Then cherish we indeed a heavenly guest. 

The Roman soldier felt it when he gave 

Our Lord the vinegar His lips to lave; 

And Christ, though death was stealing o’er His eyes, 
Yet helped the thief to pass to Paradise. 

From human speech it is a thing apart, 
Forth-shining from the eyes, uprising from the heart. 
Tis passed by pressure of a friendly hand 

From soul to soul. It knows no race or land, 

Or age or station. ’Tis a silver chain 

That draws all men to God’s great heart again. 


“More Practical Education.” 


BY LUCIA AMES MEAD. 


Under this title the announcement is made that in one 
of the most progressive cities of the United States a new 
departure in education is to be made. ‘While the 
academic studies in the school will not be entirely side- 
tracked, the whole school atmosphere in its teachings 
will have a tendency to develop the child along the lines 
that will mean bread-and-butter to the child in after 
life. ‘The change will take place in the fourth or fifth 
years of the child’s schooling,” that is, at about the age 
of eleven or twelve. ‘The time previously devoted to 
academic studies will be cut down more than half.... 
Shops will be installed in all schools, and the child will 
be permitted to operate the little machines as part of 
school work.”’ 

No more marked change is going on in our educational 
world than the effort to supply vocational training for 
boys and girls between the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
who presumably cannot or will not take a high-school 
course. With this effort we have not here to deal. 
There is very much to be said for public trade-schools 
at a proper age; but the strong tendency to lessen .cul- 


tural studies before that age is a dangerous indication of 


= 
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the shortsighted, unphilosophic policy which marks a 
period that is often called with too much warrant 
“‘ materialistic.” 

“The Americans are noted for their worship of the 
Almighty Dollar (about four marks),” was the ludicrous 
statement in a certain geography published in Germany 
some thirty years ago, and, as I have often had painful 
evidence, this has not ceased to be the popular European 
idea of the great republic beyond the sea. However 
much we may retort that other nations are likewise 
sinners in this regard, we must confess that the worship 
of money and force, the increase of gross luxury and 
the craving for it by those who cannot attain it, peculiarly 
mark the age which has produced the class typified by 
the morning bridge club, and the family that mortgages 
its home for an automobile. This is an age in which 
it is thought appropriate to celebrate the discovery of 
the Hudson and the trip of Fulton’s Clermont by stretch- 
ing miles of steel destroyers along this lordly stream to 
teach the gazing multitudes how much less safe we 
deem ourselves than we were twenty years ago, when we 
had no great navy and no call for one. 

If the educator is to be called to do anything new 
to-day, it is especially to fit the child to transcend an 
environment that menaces the ideals of democracy held 
by the founders of the republic and the men who fought 
to preserve the Union. It is to fit him to battle with the 
only real enemies of his country,—which to-day are crime, 
ignorance, disease, and poyverty,—and to enable him to 
cope with the needs and conditions of a century which 
has some tasks distinctly different from those of the last 
century. 

The problem of the educator in a republic involves 
fitting a child to be a parent and citizen as well as a 
bread-winner. The problem under a monarchy like that 
of Russia would be far simpler. The less the average 
Russian thinks on public questions for the moment, the 
greater prosperity and peace of mind will he attain; 
the Russian teacher may indeed aim to produce, first of 
all, a bread-winner. But the American grammar-school 
teacher is sapping the foundations of our national life 
if he fails to make good citizenship and general develop- 
ment the chief end of his endeavors. “Certainly,” 
replies the superintendent whose new scheme has been 
outlined, ‘“‘and the first step toward good citizenship 
is self-support; it is for this that I would start children 
on some wage-earning occupation to prevent their be- 
coming a burden to the State.” 

The assumption here is that the education which will 
enable a boy or girl of fourteen or fifteen to earn $4 
instead of $3 a week will hold good in later years and leave 
him at an advantage at the age of twenty-five. Pre- 
cisely the opposite would be the result if the education of 
the child in general matters is sacrificed that he may gain 
a certain deftness and cleverness in running a machine or 
in adding figures and concentrating his mind upon the 
problem of prospective wages, instead of on a larger life 
for himself and service in the community. 

The boy whose father digs sewers, and who knows 
nothing of politics beyond selling his vote to a ward boss, 
nothing of literature beyond the “penny dreadfuls,” 
nothing of geography beyond his observations in the 
journey from the old country or on his tramps for work, 
needs even for his own earning power to have the windows 
of his mind thrown open through the schools’ development 
of his imagination and sense of beauty. Any time taken 
from cultural studies in the precious years of the grammar 
school lessens his power of future growth. The question 
for the tax-payer to consider is not what can the child 
earn when he leaves school at the age of fourteen, but 
what will he be capable of at twenty-one. 
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Among cultural studies, cooking, sewing, sloyd, have 
a place, and are held equally useful, as such, for rich and 
poor; through them accuracy, correct observation, and 
a certain discipline of mind may be acquired, and they can 
be added to ordinary studies, together with school garden- 
ing, with probably little loss to the academic branches. 
This proposed new scheme for the higher grammar 
grades substitutes for this manual training the elements of 
trades, not to enlarge and develop the faculties, but to 
enable the child from ten to twelve years of age, after 
choosing what type of drudgery he is to be assigned to in 
future years, to attain some measures of dexterity neces- 
sary to make him able to earn his living as soon as pos- 
sible. 

No scheme could be better calculated to segregate the 
well-to-do children in our public schools from those less 
privileged; for no parents who can afford really to educate 
their children will consent to deprive them of the general 
culture which every citizen needs, and permit them to 
waste time in learning trades at a tender age, especially 
when they would probably never follow them. This 
early forestalling of a child’s future means class distinc- 
tion, and is another of the assaults upon democracy which 
the present social and industrial system encourages. 

The twentieth century will probably see more labor- 
saving devices than did the nineteenth. The deft 
manipulation of a machine, the result of endless monoto- 
nous repetitions, will in a thousand instances be rendered 
useless by new inventions. The developed mind of the 
worker who has lived the narrow life of the factory 
hand cannot easily adjust itself to new conditions and 
turn to other work. ‘The industrial tragedies of an age 
of rapid invention are ignored in any system that robs 
the child of a wide outlook upon life, and narrows his 
power of imagination and sympathy. ‘‘Go where he 
will, the wise man is at home’’; not so the lonely, forlorn 
mind, shut in by inexperience and undeveloped imagina- 
tion. - New places or conditions or methods give the 
mature mind a painful wrench unless made familiar by 
previous study. ‘The child who is to earn his living at 
fourteen needs a command of pure English, a trained 
imagination, a love of good literature, and a mind readily 
open to new ideas, far more than he needs the power of 
earning an extra dollar a week that year. Better that 
he should go ill-clad and even underfed for a little, if need 
be, than that through a little temporary gain he should 
doom himself and his children to a life which has no 
avenues opened to the treasure-houses of wisdom, beauty, 
and experience accumulated by the race. Better that 
the future voter should learn at school to read and’ love 
“The Man without a Country” and know by heart 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal” than that he should be 
taught prematurely to produce some saleable object in 
the time which would be spent on such masterpieces of 
literature. That object will perish; some future inven- 
tion may make duplicates unnecessary; but the thrill 
of patriotism, the ideal of service of one’s fellows, which 
illumines the soul of the boy as he catches the radiance 
of a new world of spiritual experience, may be a perennial 
inspiration, and redeem his life from sordidness. ‘The 
education needed is what will develop the imagination, 
the judgment, and the power of co-operation. The 
poorer the home from which the child comes, the more 
urgent the need of supplying deficiencies. ‘Iwo or three 
more years of culture and mental drill may mean that 
the public library instead of the saloon, the art museum 
instead of the vaudeville, will be chosen for the resource 
of leisure hours, and inspire original thought and action. 
Little Bridget, who is to spend her own wages or, as future 
housewife, her husband’s wages, needs a mind trained to 
make one dollar go as far as two, more than she needs to 
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learn how to earn a dollar and a half instead of one 
dollar. Her success in life depends largely upon whether 
her culture has given her a taste above cheap jewelry 
and slit skirts, and whether she has any mental resources 
that can compete with the dance-hall. 

Granted that many changes and additions are needed, 
to make the cultural studies of the utmost value, but let 
reforms be in that direction rather than in the introduc- 
tion of machinery. Let geography lessons be enriched 
by colored post-cards of foreign views; arithmetic lessons 
be applied to practical problems of city and domestic 
finance, so that each child may have some estimates of 
values and figuring; let languagelessons be enriched by 
more memorizing of the noblest gems of literature, and 
elementary political economy be added to history; let 
details of military campaigns give way to study of the 
causes and results and cost of war, and to the vital and 
graphic treatment of the great constructive work of nations. 
Let arithmetical puzzles be omitted, and judgment be 
developed upon the problems in social probabilities which 
can never be figured out with mathematical certainty, 
that is, problems which comprise ninety per cent. of 
all those ever presented to the average man or woman. 
The question, how will this or that customer or nation 
act if treated thus and so, if answered by wrongly imagina- 
tive minds, may make-all the difference between peace 
and war, prosperity and ruin. 

The twentieth-century problems belong peculiarly 
to the spiritual realm. In startling transformation of 
physical conditions it can hardly equal the enormous 
changes of the past hundred years wrought by discovery 
and science; but, while wireless and aéroplanes are still 
in embryo in their possibilities, and many new physical 
marvels are in the womb of time, we perceive that the 
changes most needed and most inevitable are in the 
mastery of man over himself rather than over matter. 
Since human life began, development kept even pace 


-between the two lines of activity until the beginning of 


the industrial revolution coincident with the American 
and French Revolutions. Since then the stupendous 
discoveries of science have advanced man’s command 
over physical conditions vastly beyond his mastery over 
social conditions. Though we may girdle the earth in 
forty days, visit the North Pole, fly across the ocean and 
speak through a thousand miles of space, he is not pro- 
portionably better able to understand his fellows, to 
combine with them, and to do them justice. 

The problems of the twentieth century are chiefly 
those that require sympathy, a keen sense of justice, an 
imagination enabling one to see himself as others see 
him, and a wide outlook on life for their solution. ‘The 
German’s trained imagination and flexible adaption to 
alien needs enables him to snatch South American and 
Eastern commerce from the Englishman and American. 
He hears that in certain countries women prefer their 
needles in, red papers instead of black ones. He sends 
what they want and gets their custom. He sees that 
goods should be sent in bags instead of boxes, so that 
they may be carried on muleback, and he accordingly 
supplies them, while the less shrewd Anglo-Saxons 
swear at his stealing their trade. With a commerce 
increasing by leaps and bounds, with an enormously 
greater complexity of life and an interdependence of 
nations which demands world-organization, a supreme 
World Court of Justice, common coinage and the aboli- 
tion of artificial barriers between nations, the imperative 
demand of the age is for an education that can meet 
these new needs. Prejudice, racial pride and suspicion, 
superstition and stupid tradition, are costing the nations 
a sum annually sufficient almost to wipe out poverty and 
to educate the still unlettered hordes of Africa and Asia.. 
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The education of the Jad who at the age of eleven must 
devote more than half his time for the next three years to 
preparation for wage-earning leaves him the victim of any 
writer of the yellow press who is to do his thinking for 
him and supply him with data for judgment on the 
great social and industrial questions which the citizen 
of the United States must deal with in the immediate 
future. The new ideal of education which puts wage- 
earning foremost will accomplish two results: it will 
enlarge the class of voters incapable of just judgment, 
which class is a menace to a republic; and it will defeat its 
own aim, and actually produce less money-earning capa- 
city in mature manhood. No greater disaster could 
befall our people than the adoption of a shortsighted 
policy which would cut off from the twentieth-century 
child the little outlook upon human life and the rich 
inheritance of the past which even the present inadequate 
system of education offers. 

Boston, Mass. 


Birdtown in Early Summer. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


I was astonished the other day to see how large the 
potato-vines had grown in a near-by field. Common 
tubers, their unfolding had in it all the wonder of this 
magical season, when vegetation, though coming late, 
seemed to spring out of the ground and burst with a kind 
of violence from the trees and bushes. The bare limbs 
clothed themselves so quickly with a thick thatch of 


- shining leaves, they afforded nesting-places for an un- 


usual number of birds. 

The building of Birdtown went on with such diligence, 
early and late, the business seemed pushed as in some 
Western mining district, where a city springs into being 
in a few weeks. ‘The flutter of wings was everywhere. 
Bird talk and chatter, shrill quarrels, broken warbles, 
and snatches of song filled the air. 

Some new-comers had moved in as the season opened: 
some old favorites had gone to spend the summer else- 
where. ‘The chewink came €arly with its sharp, emphatic 
little note; the purple finch, inhabitant of tall trees; the 
vireo, the friendliest of the feathered tribe; and the wood- 
thrush that this year has built in a great brush-heap, into 
which it seems to dive with the agility of a cliff-dweller. 

The Baltimore oriole hung its long, pendulous nest this 
year so near a human dwelling, it was almost brushed by 
passers-by many times a day. A pair of little winged 
friends of the thrush family have this season paid me the 
compliment of constructing their summer home on top 
of an open shutter under overhanging eaves, where a 
gust of wind or even the flirt of a housemaid’s brush 
might dislodge the pretty nest, woven very ingeniously 
of strands of dried grass. I have been in terror lest some 
careless act or inadvertence might prevent the happy 
consummation of this little family drama. Many un- 
usual noises, and some unwonted sights, have given 
nervous tremors to the devoted parents. The opening 
of a window has been a conceivably tragic event to the 
seary little mother, who, getting off her nest with a 
flutter of agitated wings, has watched at a distance the 
dreaded outcome. A steam-roller operating quite near 
in the street caused at first quite obvious palpitations, 
but it was wonderful how quickly this monster, breathing 
clouds of smoke-steam, ceased to worry the little family, 
or prove in any sense a problem to be studied. 

_ The father may be called a good husband and an 
excellent provider. It is amusing to see him strut about 
the grass with a disengaged care-free air, as if he had 
no worries or burdens upon his mind. But a careful 
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observer could see that he always had one bright eye on 
the nest, while the other squinted around diligently in 
search of possible worms, but still not in so marked a 
manner as to call attention to the dear treasure hidden 
under the eaves. ‘The little ones will soon be tumbling 
out of the nest. I can see two of them, in pin-feathers, 
standing in peril on the dizzy edge, stretching their great 
yellow mouths for nourishment, which it takes both 
parents at their liveliest to provide in sufficient quantity 
to satisfy the wants of their little ones. Soon the babies 
will have to forage for themselves. The battle of life 
is before them, and, if they refuse to meet it promptly 
when considered old enough, the old mother pushes them 
off the brink down the yawning gulf below. As it is, 
they are dreadfully crowded in their small quarters, and 
the under-one is sat upon by all the others most shame- 
fully. Bird nature in some respects is an epitome of 
human nature. The strong, selfish, pugnacious birdies 
seem always to get the best worms, and the most of them. 

Considering the maternal fuss and flutter of the old 
ones, there must be dozens of nests hidden away in the 
trees, but they are very cunning and secretive in their 
way of hiding them. It is surprising, when you live in 
the vicinity of Birdtown, what a vivid interest you take 
in the domestic arrangements of the small inhabitants. 
Bird-houses stuck on poles are doubtless convenient 
shelters for some of the little feathered folk, but they 
do not appeal to the imagination like homes built in the 
free air of heaven, with cradles rocked by the breezes, 
under the sun, and moon, and stars, cuddling beneath a 
thick thatch of leaves that shelters them from the summer 
rain. It is a question whether too many artificial helps 
would not in time cause the birds to lose the cunning of 
nest-building, the most charming artistry of wild nature. 
All the trees in the world are theirs. Why should we seek 
to lure them to the artificial contrivances of men, when the 
clean, high-swinging, airy, heaven-kissed nest is the 
prettiest home of nature’s contrivance? Can we ever 
cease to admire the fine, close weaving, the ingenious warp 
and woof of these wonderful little homes, that cannot be 
imitated by human skill? I have seen nests so prettily 
constructed by the laws of a divine mechanism, lined so 
deftly with hair, down, and feathers, rounded with such 
art, and hung with such skill, I have been lost in admira- 
tion of the loving parents who have taken such pains, 
exercised such ingenuity, to give their little ones a 
beautiful, if temporary, home. 

Though some birds are secretive and timorous, others 
are bold almost to audacity in the chances they take in 
nest-building. Note the numerous house-sparrows that 
haunt a railway station, and build in all the interstices 
of the walls and platform, near tracks where noisy trains 
are constantly passing and repassing, where engines 
shriek, and whistles explode with ear-splitting shrieks, 
and there is hourly danger that the birds may be killed 
under the swiftly revolving wheels. Here, half smothered 
in smoke and steam, the birds increase and multiply. 


- They love the excitement and the danger, and pluck 


safety out of the very maw of peril. 

I see occasionally in some newspaper a tirade against 
the cat as a deadly enemy of birds, and where the cat is 
a prowler and a brigand my sympathies are entirely on 
the side of the birds. ‘The harmless, necessary cat is not 
so harmless nor so necessary as the poet would have us 
believe, but I am fain to confess there are twenty pas- 
sionate lovers of cats where you find one devotee of 
wild birds. Those who worship the Egyptian god, the 
soit, stealthy pets, should keep them within doors, 
especially at night, when the temptation to hunt is almost 
irresistible. The worst enemy of nesting birds is the 
barn-cat, a half-savage animal who has an especial flair 
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for the dear warblers. Sometimes just at nightfall I 
‘see one of this savage tribe creeping toward the forest, 
his body dragging close to the ground, his tail wagging 
slowly, his green and yellow eyes gleaming. 

Saint Francis preached to the birds, and when he asked 
them if they wished to be converted they all broke out 
in joyful songs of assent. ‘The birds, though not perfect, 
are still about as good and harmless as any of God’s 
creatures. Saint Francis should have preached to the cats. 
I can see them sitting round in a circle, sleepy-eyed and 
meek, gazing out of the corners of their green eyes at 
the good saint, occasionally licking their chops or yawn- 
ing behind a paw, and, when dismissed with a benediction, 
going out to prey on the birds. 

The squirrels, I am told, are little sinners in respect to 
the birds. At one time the large, fat, bushy-tailed gray 
ones were numerous here, but some years ago they dis- 
appeared, and have only come back now—in greatly 
diminished numbers. There are no marks on their 
baggage to indicate where they have been travelling. 
They seem quite to the manner born, and wear a cheerful 
grin upon their countenances, as if glad to recognize the 
old home. ‘They are just as curious as ever. Not long 
ago one of them dashed across the road just in front of 
me, then turned and gazed at me quite leisurely, with a 
curious, quizzical squint on his puckered face. He is a 
little rascal, but so cunning that I can almost forgive him 
his depredations. 

Summit, N.J. 


Communion Hymn. 


BY MARION FRANKLIN HAM. 


O Thou whose gracious presence shone 
A light to bless thy fellow-men, 
To Thee we fondly turn again, 

As to a friend that we have known. 


The grace and truth, the life that shed 
Undying radiance through all time, 
The tender love, the faith sublime; 

Remembering these, we break the bread. 


And, lo! again we seem to hear 
Thy blessing on the loaf and cup; 
The presence that was lifted up 

Again to loving hearts brought near. 


Our lesser lives, thus touching Thine, 
Are joined, with all the pure and good, 
In truer, nobler brotherhood 

That lifts the world to realms divine. 


Che Pulpit. 
Back to the Land. 


BY REV. J. M. LLOYD-THOMAS. 


He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: he leadeth me 
beside the still waters. He restoreth my soul.—PSALM xxiii. 2, 3. 

Many of us are at this time of the year in the mood of 
holidays, and these words are appropriate to the season, 
for they are vital with health and life and the overflowing 
joy of Nature. Of the man who wrote these words we 
know nothing definitely. He is one of the world’s name- 
less immortals. Centuries have rolled into the dark 
since the warm heart that first beat to these rhythmic 
phrases mingled with its native dust. Whoever he may 
have been, we are certain that he was a true poet with a 
strong love for the country and a deep knowledge of its 
many ministries, and as we read his words to-day we feel 
that the long lapse of time has not availed to separate 
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him even by a hand’s-breadth from the eager sympathy 
of our modern mind. ‘The critics may tell us that he could 
not have been David, and they are doubtless right; but 
at any rate they must permit us to think of him still asa 
shepherd lad who moved among the far fells and plains 
of the Holy Land, having quiet kinship with the sounds 
and silences of day and night. He had, we may imagine, 
pensively watched his flock and learned that deeper lore 
of life which comes only of meditation and communion 
under the bare sky. The opening beauty of the dawn had 
moved his wonder; the bright and sultry noon had driven 
him to cool. retreats where waters ran. The calm tran- 
quillity of evening brought its own wistful quiet and con- 
templation, and night and the silver music of the stars 
To grow thus is a liberal 
education which no system can rival or supply. It is to 
be trained in the best and wisest of all schools; it is to 
worship in the holiest and most glorious of all temples. 
As he lived a free life in the open air, Nature played 
upon his spirit as upon the strings of a harp. His brow 
had felt the delicious coolness of the dew; his eyes, weary 
of the blinding sun, learned to dwell on the restful shadows 
where the grass was wet and green. His soul was virgin 
and young to receive impressions of the unfading fresh- 
ness of fields and fountains. In the loneliness of these 
first experiences his affections would cling with gentle 
passion about all he saw, so that he became a friend of 
the flock, and watched and loved his several sheep as 
playmates and children. Intheir waywardness he would 
lead them along paths of plenty; in their folly he would 
guard them from danger. Wide horizons and great 


spaces would expand his being, giving it a breadth and ° 


amplitude of range which no artificial culture can ever 
give; and his growing spirit would be trained in the first 
gracious ways of a natural and poetic religion. When 
long brooding blossomed into thoughts of God, how could 
he better conceive of him than as the Great Shepherd of 
So he puts these words into form and makes his 
people sing :— 


“The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. He 


maketh me to lie down in green pastures: he leadeth me 
beside the still waters. He restoreth my soul.” 

It was no new devotional image that he had invented, 
no new metaphor that he had discovered, but an accepted 
simile dear to the heart of a simple pastoral people,—a 
figure of speech full of the familiar things of a frugal life, 
speaking of care for wayward beings proverbially weak 
and easily led astray. It spoke of guardianship, and 
vigilance, and defence from beasts of prey; of courage, and 
daring, and risk to seek and save the lost; of tact to allay 
panic and restore trust; of skill to gather together and 
marshal into companies. It spoke of the deepening 
hush of twilight and of the last tender shepherding into 
the still folds at night. It was natural and beautiful that 
the terms of daily life should have been the chosen terms 
in which they loved to think of God. 

“He shall feed his flock like a shepherd. He shall 
gather the lambs in his arms and carry them in his bosom.” 

The old, tender language is reconsecrated by Jesus and 
passes into our most intimate devotions, so that Christ 
becomes the Good Shepherd of Christendom. 

The Twenty-third Psalm is thus not in any special or 
peculiar sense a sick-bed psalm, but rather a psalm of 
the country and of the open air,—cool with the silver 
shock of running brooks and fresh and invigorating with 
the breath of the wide plains and far-stretching hills. 
It speaks to us as to men and women who have not yet 
forgotten the ancestral life of the fields. Even though 
we ourselves be city-bred, it touches some remote centre 
of our being, some dim memory as of a pre-existent day 
when these things were personal experiences to us also. It 
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revives long-buried desires after a more natural mode of 
living. We who are pent up in streets, choked by the 
dust and deafened by the din of the town, long to burst 
the fetters of routine and escape into the country, ‘There 
we can breathe and recover the lost elasticity of limb and 
soul. There in primeval contact with the earth we may 
regain not only strength of body, but youth and buoy- 
ancy of soul. Merely to submit ourselves to the healing 
restorative influences of sun and wind and rain is to put 
forth new buds of hope and effort, and experience a fresh 
blossoming of all our lost ideals. The hard crust of habit 
breaks under the softening spell, and the essential man 
in us finds leisure and opportunity to live. There are 
changes in our inner life which we cannot by any exercise 
of will work for ourselves, but which may be wrought 
upon us if.we watch and wait in a ‘‘wise passiveness.”” 

here is a philosophy of lying fallow and permitting Nat- 
ure to freshen us with her own fertility. 


“Think you ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things forever speaking 
That nothing of itself will come 
But we must still be seeking?” 


There is a religion of submission and trust,—of allowing 
ourselves to lie down in green pastures, of permitting our- 
selves to be led by still waters, that God may restore our 
souls. 

Noiselessly and invisibly does God by unsuspected in- 
fluences heal the bruises of our hearts. He moves through 
our being more quietly than the undulating air through 
the leaves, more graciously than the light of the sun. 
He restoreth our soul. In lonely moments, and merely 
by our waiting, small bonds that bound us to the cares 
of our calling or to the things of sense snap asunder, one 
by one, and life swings free into the liberty and joy of the 
love of God. ; 

But you and I are doomed to pine in cities, and more 
often in vision than in reality indulge in the pleasures 
of arural life. Yet they are not wholly denied to any one 
of us. Merely to reflect that in places where we have 
been, which we may not now or perhaps ever again visit 
except in dreams and memories,—merely to reflect that 
in such places there still abide the beauty and the peace 
of Nature—this is in itself an uplifting thought. Merely 
to look up through the narrow cleft of the street at night 
and see the lovely and mysterious moon, and consider 
that at that very moment it is shining with a serene and 
holy radiance on the silent hills of childhood, which we 
know and love,—even that is a refreshing exercise of the 
spirit. 

P We can all do much more than this to gladden and exalt 
our life. Merely to look for one instant at a cluster of 
blowing flowers is so far to submit our soul to a purifying 
joy. ‘To grow them and expose them, though it be but 
on a window-sill, is so far to redeem the dreariness of the 
street and help to transform the slum into a garden city. 
To walk but one mile outside the outskirts of the town 
and hear the song of the lark,—that is to listen to one clear 
call to lift up our hearts and rejoice in God. ‘‘There are 
moments,” said that fine old modern pagan, Richard 
Jefferies, ‘‘there are moments when the earth is so beau- 
tiful that sorrow seems a dream. It cannot be—it is not 
real—this regret. We have fancied it, or surely the sun 
would not shine, the water sparkle like this.” 

Such moments—alas! too rare for us who dwell in 
towns—we may at Jeast multiply, and for others as well as 
for ourselves. I know no diviner kindness than the provi- 
sion of holidays and country homes of rest for tired 
workers, and sufferers with exhausted bodies and spent 
souls; and, beyond all this, it seems to me that anything 


_ that can bring the country into the town, and the town 


nearer the country, is a worthy aim for the best states- 
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manship and the noblest philanthropy. It is to increase 
the true health and wealth of the people, and heighten 
the joy of the nation. It is to make men realize that our 
words are not all metaphor when we recite: ‘‘The Lord is 
my shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures: he leadeth me beside the still 
waters. He restoreth my soul.” 

I would confess, in conclusion, that this seems to me an 
ideal not only for time, but for everlasting. I often think 
that the best heaven we can wish for after death is just 
the chance of enjoying this dear old earth as Christ must 
have seen it in Galilee by the shores of Gennesaret,—the 
old, old earth as God has made it, for the delight and 
labor of man,—this earth where so many of us are now 
doomed to live with blind eyes and irresponsive hearts. 
To come back to it so as really to see it as poets may see 
it, and as Christ saw it when, with leisure and wisdom to 
enjoy it all in the right way, he walked and mused on the 
mountain slopes: to come back to it—that would be 
heaven enough. 

It is surely no pagan profanity of heart that makes all 
that imagery of golden streets and pearly gates and 
crystal sea so unattractive sometimes as an end of our 
being. Nature would be great enough for us were we 
but great enough for Nature.—The Inquirer. 


Spiritual Life. 


For honesty is before honor; and, though man must 
write his poems in sounding words, God’s poems are 
printed best in the brave and silent duties of common 
life.—Edward Garrett. 


wt 


Love is always building up. It puts some line of 
beauty on every life it touches. It makes life seem more 
worth while to every one into whose eyes it looks. Its 
words are benedictions. Its every breath is full of inspira- 
tion.—Westminster Teacher. 


& 


Eternity, which cannot be far off, is my one strong 
city. I look into it fixedly now and then. All terrors 
about it seem to me superfluous. ‘The universe is full of 
love and of inexorable sternness and veracity, and it 
remains forever true that God reigns.—Carlyle. 


ad 


I believe that love reigns, and that love will prevail. 
I believe that He says to me every morning, “ Begin again 
thy journey and thy life; thy sins, which are many, are 
not only forgiven, but they shall be made, by the wisdom 
of God, the basis on which He will build blessings.’’— 


Thomas Erskine. 
wt 


When we are tempted to believe ourselves beaten in 
some good cause, Jet us remember Stephen of Colonna, 
whom Petrarch loved for his indomitable spirit. When 
his assailants, believing him conquered, asked, “‘ Where is 
your fortress now?” he placed his hand on his heart, and 
said, ‘‘Here, and one whose strength will laugh a siege 


to scorn.’’— Selected. 
ws 


Now there are certain great angels which meet us in the 
way of life. Pain is one; failure is one; shame is one. 
Pain looks us full in the eyes, and we must wrestle with 
him before he blesses us. Failure brings in his stern hand 
the peace of renunciation. Shame bears to us the sense 
of sin, which is the knowledge of God. His hidden face 
shines with the mercy of Heaven, and well for us if we 
may look into it——Margaret Deland. 
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The Birds of Bayville. 


BY KATE HUDSON, 


Though our small brothers of the air are 
probably neither more numerous nor more, 
in any way, remarkable right round about 
our little camp than elsewhere, we live so in 
among both those of woods and water that 
what they do and what they sing greatly 
endears them to us, as we all live together 
on Bayville Creek like the best of neighbors. 

From dim, dark 4 a.m.—when Chanti- 

*cleer, from the nearest of the distant farms, 
tunes up to greet the sun—all through the 
long and lovely summer day, the birds, like 
the poor, are always with us. We are 
aroused long before 6 by their light, quick 
footfall on the low, unceiled shingles over- 
head, and while drowsing off again try to 
make out whether it’s Mme. Robin of our 
biggest cedar, or Lady Brown Thrasher 
from just over the way, who’s taking the air 
on our roof; but when we hear a pompously 
ponderous tread, varied by double-knock- 
like bill-whettings on our ridge-tree, just up 
above (always jollily responded to from 
inside our camp with cordial ‘‘Come in” or 
a less hospitable ‘‘ No admittance!’’), we know 
it’s one of the glossy coal-black crows from 
the Sound woods enjoying the view from the 
top of our bungalow. 

Sometimes our feathered visitors sweetly 
serenade us from our gables; and an early 
riser will often see as well as hear Papa Song- 
$parrow pour out his tiny heart in three 
staccato notes, a rising run, and a tremolo- 
descending trill-cadenza. 

When 6 A.m. and a low tide happen to- 
gether, we may observe, through our old 
field-glasses, a couple of dingy-gray night- 
herons and two small green ones “digging”’ 
for clams and other sea-food on the ebb-ex- 
posed sand-flats of the fast-falling creek. 
The green herons have their homes in the 
long lush eel-grass bordering the little estuary, 
and are, in every sense of the word, friends 
of “long standing,” as, stationed on one leg, 
with attenuated neck and long, thin bill 
straight up in air for five minutes or more at 
a time, they can scarcely be distinguished 
from snags in the rising tide, until they’ll 
suddenly spread a capable pair of wings and 
swiftly justify their local name of ‘“‘Fly-up- 
the-crick.” 

Our forenoon dipis taken in this same 
creek, where such of us, as know how, swim 
back and forth among the small craft 
moored in its blue waters. While we so 
disport ourselves,—diving, floating, treading 
water, or doing the Australian crawl,— 
a sedate, severely contemplative kingfisher 
sits up aloft, high and dry, on a near-by 
sloop-mast, keeping an eye on our fun. 

Our woodland birds, meanwhile, are 
hunting meals for themselves and their 
greedy young. Swallows, cat-birds, wood- 
peckers, orioles, tanagers, wrens, oven-birds 
and pewees, as well as the gorgeous-plu- 
maged but quarrelsome and harsh-voiced 
bluejay, are represented in those flying across 
the open between our creekside camp and the 
Sound woods behind us; and they are on 
such friendly terms with us of the small 
brown bungalow that they keep right on 
with their work and play while we attend 
to ours, within a few feet of each other. 
Many are the tidbits dropped or shaken out 
by us and eagerly pounced upon by them, 
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while the tin basin set below the nozzle of 
our little out-door pump furnishes drink and 
a bath. Mrs, Brown ‘Thrasher, however, 
from over the way, prefers to take her morn- 
ing plunge in a deep wagon-rut left by the 
receding tide brimful of creek-water, for, 
like folks, birds (at least those of Bayville) 
appear to have prejudices for and against 
salt-water bathing, a big flock of domestic 
ducks, for instance, on the opposite creek- 
shore utterly refusing to swim in the briny, 
and being supplied by their owner with a 
huge cement fresh-water swimming-pool in 
the cool recesses of the big old barn, 

The many crows of Bayville are _a par- 
ticularly knowing lot, their keen and beady 
black eyes taking in absolutely everything, 
their sleek, black head-feathers covering an 
amount of enterprise, intelligence, and investi- 
gation that might well put many a man to 
shame. Let him who doubts observe our 
crows as they fly miles in search of food or 
fun; as they stalk solemnly along behind 
the busy husbandman, gravely pecking up 
the grain deposited by him in the fresh- 
furrowed field; as they perch upon the highest 
tree-top to watch the farmer rig up the 
impotent scarecrow (heaven save the mark!); 
and as they caw their stridently derisive 
“haw, haw, haw” when at last they’ve 
solved just what it is and what it’s meant 
to do. Or let him—as did we, one very 
early September morning, from behind our 
bungalow mosquito-netting—spy upon a 
group of such dusky dignitaries, swaggering 
about the shingle, exchanging raucously 
muttered surmises as to the what and why of 
a tin cup full of seed set out for smaller 
birds. There were five of them circling in 
ever tlarrowing loops around the cup until 
one adventurous chap with his claw tilted it 
a bit and cocked a sharply sparkling eye 
into its contents. ‘“‘Caw-haw-haw!” blus- 
tered he, jocundly; “‘o’ course it’s cause for 
cawing. Caw-haw!”’ and straightway began 
to feast. ; 

“Caw-haw-haw!”’ laughed the others, and 
crowded round the cup; but when we, too, 
behind the screen began to giggle,—we really 
couldn’t help it!—our first timid ‘‘ te-hee”’ sent 
them flapping off in all directions; and in a 
moment more their strong black pinions 
carried them up, up into the blue distance, 

Bavviiz, rat. 


Wild Flowers. 


In 1814 Dr. Jacob Bigelow of the Harvard 
Medical School published a most excellent 
botany, the “Florula Bostoniensis.”’ The 
descriptions are full and accurate, but most 
interesting to a casual reader are the places 
where many of the rarer plants used to grow. 
The bloodroot flourished) in woods and 
thickets in South Boston and Cambridge; 
the silvery spleenwort grew by a brook in 
Roxbury; the painted-cup, in wet meadows 
near Fresh Pond, Cambridge. Around 
Providence, too, the floral conditions were 
very different in those days. Some years 
ago Dr. W. W. Bailey of Brown University 
wrote an account of the conditions there 
before 1837, based on notes kept by his 
father in a copy of Dr. Bigelow’s book. It 
is interesting to learn that mayflowers used 
to flourish within the present city limits, and 
that the white-fringed orchis grew near the 
Cove, where now stands the big railroad 
station. 
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These botanical records of eighty or ninety 
years ago are significant. We cannot, in- 
deed, expect these plants of wood and meadow 
to grow among buildings of brick and stone. 
There are, however, many other places where 
they are confronted by foes hardly less re- 
lentless. Let us take heed lest they vanish 
from less densely populated regions also. 

Whoever buys a bunch of mayflowers or 
gentians on the city streets is encouraging a 
traffic which is gradually lessening the quan- 
tity of these quiet plants. So, too, the 
summer visitor to Cape Cod who gathers big 
bunches of the~glorious butterfly-weed, or 
the delicate pink sabbatia, is making it 
harder and harder for these plants to per- 
sist. Their greatest beauty is in the per- 
fection of the single flower. ~ Why gather 
them so ruthlessly and in such quantity? 
Is it love for the simple grace and coloring 
of the blossom which tempts us, or is there 
lurking underneath a variation of the old 
theme of getting something for nothing? 

The conspicuous wild flowers need the 
protection of our forbearance. Such as I 
have mentioned, and many others, are easily 
exterminated. As they have disappeared 
from the cities, take heed lest they grow 
fewer and fewer in your summer haunts and 
vacation playgrounds. 

CLARENCE H. KNOWLTON. 


Literature. 
THE BEACON LicHts oF PrRopHecy. An 
Interpretation of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 


Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Deutero-Isaiah. By 
Albert C. Knudson, - professor in Boston 
University School of Theology. New York: 
Baton & Mains; Cincinnati: Jennings & 
Graham. $1.25.—This is undoubtedly a 
distinct contribution to the literature of 
Modern Old Testament interpretation. Not 
that it contains anything new, or is likely 
to be of special value to students and critics. 
But it gives us the light of modern criticism, 
as it falls through a fresh and vigorous per- 
sonality, and that is always interesting. It 
should be of some value even to the technical 
student, for much is to be learned from 
the way in which groups of facts appeal to 
any honest consciousness. This book was 
written, however, mainly for popular in- 
struction. It is addressed, the preface says, 
to the ‘‘preacher and the layman.” As a 
sign of the times it has considerable signifi- 
cance. They who remember common talk 
when first scholars began to doubt whether 
Moses wrote the first five books of the Bible 
can but wonder at the rapidity with which 
the new knowledge about the Old Testa- 
ment has made its way into the seats of 
learning held and controlled by the Church, 
and now this knowledge is being given out 
to the people. Much of it does not seem to 
be in itself of extreme importance. Suppose 
Amos was the prophet of morality, and Hosea 
the prophet of love, and Isaiah the prophet 
of faith: what of it? one might ask. But 
the method of interpretation here employed 
is of great consequence. That being once 
established, it must be applied to the New 
Testament as well; and when the story of 
Jesus is also told as part of the story of the 
age in which he lived, it is sure to work con- 
siderable change in current religious belief. 
Some people dread all this as a destructive 
influence. But no one can read Prof. Knud- 
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son’s book without feeling renewed interest 
in the prophets of whom he treats. It is 
just as sure that scientific criticism will 
increase the world’s regard for the men of 
New Testament times. This book is well 
worth reading for itself, and still more, per- 
haps, as an indication of the kind of teaching 
that is coming to the front in many, if not 
most, of our theological schools. 
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AMERICAN JITERATURE. By John Calvin 
Metcalf. Atlanta: B. F. Johnson Publish- 
ing Company.—The student of our native 
literature will find Prof. Metcalf’s volume 
both useful and readable. Southern authors 
and their work receive generous treatment 
at his hands,—treatment, too, that is rather 
fuller than is sometimes accorded them. 
Prof. Metcalf assures us that he has endeav- 
ored “‘to present the history of American 
literature in a readable account free from 
the congestion of unimportant details,” a 
method of procedure that renders the work 
far more attractive than are many manuals 
or text-books of the general subject. What 
he terms ‘“‘diversified Americanism’ is well 
illustrated in his volume, and ‘‘the contribu- 
tion of New England, with its strong moral 
and didactive flavor; of the Middle States, 
with their more metropolitan tendencies; of 
the South, with its romantic sentiment; of 
the West, with its fresh and vigorous realism, 
—each of these is set forth as a significant 
element in our national development.” Of 
course, in a work of this character the exact- 
ing critics will discover omissions and occa- 
sional all too brief mention of names deserving 
more than the tribute of a line, but this is 
merely to say that the author is human, like 
the rest of us. We may wonder that no 
room was found for a single word relating 
to the well-known poet Clinton Scollard, or 
that to Samuel Minturn Peck and Mrs. 
Olive Tilford Dargan only two lines each 
could be accorded, but in a subsequent edi- 
tion these and other shortcomings may be 
readily repaired. 


Tag OWL AND THE BoBoLINK. By Emma 
C. Dowd. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.10 net.—For some years the writer 
of this volume of poems has been a prolific 
and acceptable producer of short stories 
and verse for children, judging both by the 
quality of her work and by the frequency 
with which one has met her name in juvenile 
publications and home departments of weekly 
papers. Polly of the Hospital Staff intro- 
duced her to a larger audience; and the 
book of poems herewith announced gives 
fresh opportunity for appreciation of her 
undeniable gift in writing for small readers. 
The poems are merry, whimsical, or wise by 
turns, reflecting many moods of childhood 
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and containing often a hint that is more likely 
to be acted upon in this form than if it were 
given more seriously. 


Tae CANDLE Frame. A Play. By Kath- 
erine Howard. Boston: Sherman, French’ 
& Co. $1 net.—The half-dozen characters 
which flit across the pages of this tiny prose 
drama are fancifully rather than substantially 
conceived, and fail for that reason to exert 
any effective grasp upon the imagination. 
Still there are dramatic passages here and 
there, and, as a whole, the play will be not 
unwelcome to thoughtful readers. The scene 
is laid in a forest in Bretagne, and the period 
is presumably somewhere in some long-past 
medizval century. 


Magazines. 


The Constructive Quarterly for June con- 
tains fourteen articles on as many aspects 
of religion and theology, as represented by 
Anglican, Dissenting, and Roman Catholic 
writers. Two aims are conspicuous as 
motives in the minds of the writers: one, to 
represent the institution for which the writer 
stands as it really is; second, to show what it 
can contribute towards a reunion of Christen- 
dom under one comprehensive confession of 
faith. ‘The efforts are honest and _praise- 
worthy, but the total result seems to be the 
revelation of obstacles that are at present 
insuperable. Speaking of ‘‘ Unity in Scholar- 
ship,” Dr. Francis Brown says: “We shall 
have to acknowledge, with some sadness, 
that scholarship has not moved religion 
very far on the road toward unity. We 
are yet on the fringe of this great matter.” 


Yale Review, Vol. III., No. 4, July, 1914.— 
With a _ well-established reputation, this 
number adds something to its acceptability, 
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as a vehicle of the commodities that sustain 
the intellectual life of a thoughtful con- 
stituency. Bliss Perry leads off with a 
brisk review and criticism of ‘“‘ Literary Criti- 
cism in American Periodicals.’”’ Hiram Bige- 
low gives fair warning that in the case of 
“VLatin America and the Monroe Doctrine”’ 
there is danger unless we take a broader 
view ot our duties and responsibilities. In 
a dozen other articles subjects of interest 
are treated in prose and poetry. ‘The lit- 
erary tone is excellent, and it is pleasant to 
report that the treatment of the English 
language is admirable, something that is not 
always to be said of the efforts of educated 
men and women who attempt to instruct 
their fellow-men. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


“TN ‘Cartes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
his life. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


pee with simplicity and insight, a rich 
humor and tolerance, a natural music 
and beauty of language.’—Boston Tran- 
script. 


oy ee is a delightful reminiscence, in which 

one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was—a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
wholived the life of the spirit in the service of 
his fellow-man.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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The Home. 
Dear Dolly Dorothy. 


Dear Dolly Dorothy is such a dear! 
None of my other dolls, stylish and fine, 
Ever can hope to come anywhere near 
Being so dear as that old doll of mine! 


Ever since I can remember, I’ve had 
Dear Dolly Dorothy. Once she was new! 
Sometimes I cannot help feeling quite sad, 
Seeing how old she has grown—wouldn’t you? 


Still, Dolly Dorothy seems not to care 
Even the Jeast little bit, for her smile 
Shines just as sweetly as when she had hair 
Down to her waist, and was noted for style. 


All of my troubles dear Dorothy shares; 

None of the rest understand the least bit; 
Dorothy always has felt for my cares, 

Which have been numerous, you must admit. 


Such a large family—leven, in all— 
China, and rubber, and wax, are a care! 
Still, I can bear it, with such a brave doll 
As my dear Dorothy, sunny and fair. 
—Minnie Leona Uplon. 


The Deserted Home. 
(A true story.) 


BY ANNIE BALCOMB WHEELER. 


Little Mother thought she had selected 
the very finest place possible for the new 
home,—the thick, gnarled woodbine that 
climbed the porch of a closed house on a 
country road. She and Little Mate got 
right to work and built the little nest, high 
up, where the eaves would protect it from 
wind and rain, and the thick leaves would 
hide it from passers-by. 

When at last each little hair-like root and 
bit of grass was woven just right, Little 
Mother lined the new home with thistle- 
down from the roadside, and it was quite 
complete. Little Mother was so happy to 
know it was done that she flew straight into 
an apple-tree covered with pinky-white 
blooms, swelled out her little gray breast, 
and began to chirp and twitter as if she was 
trying to express all the joy in her warm 
little heart; and Little Mate, from his favor- 
ite perch in the high maple which shaded 
the woodshed, answered her chirp for chirp. 
After they had talked it all over awhile, 
they flew off together to hunt their supper. 

One day Little Mother flew quietly into 
the nest, so quietly that nobody but Little 
Mate knew she was there. She left it just 
as quietly. She came another day, and still 
another; and each time she left a tiny spotted 
egg. There were three of them when Little 
Mother’s troubles began. It wasn’t a de- 
serted farmhouse after all, but a summer 
home, and the people who owned it loved it 
so well that they came as soon as they possi- 
bly could, putting the boy into the district 
school to finish out his school year. 

Their man came first, to put the garden 
in order and set out pansies, snapdragon, 
and other flowers. Little Mother was 
greatly troubled, and sent her shrill cries 
from her bower in the apple-tree, but Little 
Mate called back for her not to be so foolish. 
His bright little eyes saw a splendid dinner 
waiting for them where the man had been 
spading the earth. ‘‘Don’t worry; he’ll go 
away,”’ he said to her, and sure enough the 
man did, and left a fine meal for them, fish- 
worms, angleworms, and black beetles. 
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The next day he came back to water the 
plants and spade more earth, and with him 
came the maid, and how that maid did sweep 
and clean! She must have brought every- 
thing in the house out upon the big porch, 
to shake, dust, or beat. I don’t wonder Little 


‘Mother was terrified, for she worked so 


near the little round nest that it was a marvel 
that the rug-beater did not strike it and break 
the tiny precious eggs. Even Little Mate was 
worried, and between thein they cried and 
called all the forenoon, but the maid did 
not notice; at least, she kept right on working 
until every rug, pillow, and cushion was 
spick and span. When she went in to eat 
lunch with the man, Little Mother and Little 
Mate hurried down to their nest, and were 
greatly relieved to find that nothing had been 
disturbed. 

“Didn’t I tell you not to worry?” said 
Little Mate. 

“But the day isn’t over yet, remember,” 
answered Little Mother. 

The day was notover. About three o’clock 
there came such a noise up the quiet road 
that all the birds and bugs and beetles must 
have held their breath. It was a big touring- 
car, whirring and tooting as if it, too, were 
glad to be out of the noisy, dusty city. The 
people in it were glad, so glad they laughed 
and waved their hands at the man and the 
maid, who came out to the gate to take their 
bags and bundles. There was a man, a 
woman, and a boy; and Little Mother and 
Little Mate set up a shrill cry. They had 
reason to fear boys as much as cats and 
snakes,—at least, one kind of boys. 

They made such a noise and twitter that 
Father Pierce knew in a minute what the 
trouble was. 

“There’s a nest around somewhere,” he 
said. ‘‘Just watch that little mother with 
the red-brown head, striped coat, and gray 
vest. What a twitter she’s in! There’s her 
mate,—look, Son, upon the maple. What do 
you suppose they’re saying? Don’t you wish 
you knew?” 

When Father Pierce put out the hammock 
he spied the little nest. He was so tall he 
could look straight into it and see the cun- 
ning little eggs. He pointed it out to the 
family and said:— 

“Now we must all keep away from it. 
They’re afraid we’ll trouble it; but if we’re 
careful not to take the chairs too near, 
perhaps they’ll forget their fear and go right 
on with their housekeeping. You’ll remem- 
ber, won’t you, Son? And think how nice 
it will be to watch the little ones, see them 
grow, and the parent-birds give them their 
dinner. I’m glad we haven’t a cat to worry 
them.” 

Son said he’d remember, and he did all 
that day, in spite of his terrible curiosity 
about those three little spotted eggs. And 
all day Little Mother and Little Mate 
watched, often flying back and forth from 
the apple-tree to the maple, and sometimes 
darting near the porch, but not foo near, 
chirping their anxiety many, many times, 
and not resting easy until the house was 
dark and the family fast asleep. 

The next day was showery. and Son 
couldn’t get out to play in the big field or 
up in the pines back of the barn. He stayed 
on the porch, swung in the hammock, and 
said about one hundred times that he wished 
it would stop raining, and it was too bad that 
it rained the first day they were in the coun- 
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try. He grew so restless that he forgot—let 
us hope it was that—what Father had said 
about going too near the bird’s nest. ‘I 
shouldn’t think it would hurt just to look 
at them,” he thought. ‘If I stood on the 
railing, p’rhaps I could peek in. Anyway, 
I can’t see any birds watching.’’ The birds 
were watching, only more quietly, since no 
harm had come to the nest the day before. 
Two pairs of bright little eyes took in every 
movement, and when Boy went towards the 
nest, for he thought of it so long that he 
persuaded himself it was not wrong to do so, 
two little hearts thumped with fear. When 
he climbed the railing, both birds set up 
sharp cries, and flew about in great distress. 
Little Mother really seemed to be beating 
him away with her angry little wings, so 
near did she fly by him. Son wasn’t tall 
enough to see into the nest. He was greatly 
disappointed, and,—I’m sorry to tell you, but 
he reached right into the nest to make sure 
the eggs were really there. At this not 
only Little Mother and Little Mate, but 
every bird within hearing began to chirp 
angrily; in fact, they made so much noise 
that Son’s mother came hurrying out of the 
house. She saw Son with a very red face 
getting down from the trellis, and saw the 
little birds beating about distractedly. 

“Oh, Son, Son, what have you done?”’ 
she said. 

“T only touched them ever so light. I 
couldn’t seein. I didn’t break them, honest, 
Mother, or take them out,’”’ Son protested. 

“But Father said not to go near them,” 
she reminded him. ‘‘You have been inter- 
fering with their private business, and they 
are very angry as well as frightened. Poor 
little mother and father! Just hear how they 
are taking on. Come, we must go in at once. 
Perhaps if we close the door and blinds, and 
keep very quiet, they may grow calm and 
forget all about it.’”’ 

But Little Mother and Little Mate did not 
forget, and it was nearly two hours before 
Little Mother could make up her mind to 
examine her home to see just what damage 
had been done. During this time they had 
cried their distress, and the whole bird-world 
had shown great interest and sympathy, 
for the air was full of bird voices,—not songs, 
but shrill, excited chirpings. Little Mother 
seemed to take a long and silent survey, then 
she began to pick and pull with great industry. 
Was she rebuilding the nest, or what? When 
she had fixed things to suit her, she flew 
quietly into the apple-tree, not joyously as 
she had a week before, but with one little 
mournful chirp that Little Mate heard and 


answered, for he immediately joined her and 


together they flew away. 

Son and his mother watched for two days, 
but little Mother and Little Mate did not 
come back. When it became doubtful if 
they ever would, Son’s father took a quiet 
peep into the nest. He found it closed 
securely at the top. ‘Little Mother has 
hidden her treasures from inquisitive eyes,” 
was his opinion. ‘Perhaps after a time she 
may come back, open her nest, and lay the 
remainder of her eggs.” But he was only 
half right. Little Mother never came back, 
but had gone far away into the woods, where 
with Little Mate she could raise their family 
undisturbed. 

Son didn’t swing in the hammock very 
much that summer. He didn’t like to stay 
where he could see that sad little nest up in 


= 


—— 


they behaved as badly as ever. 
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the woodbine. It was the only really un- 
happy thing that happened all that long 
lovely summer. But Son is nearly as tall 
as his father now. He has learned many 
things about the birds and the little wood- 
creatures, and grown to respect their shy 
ways. He knows most of the birds by their 
song and plumage, and can imitate their 
notes very cleverly. What is best of all, 
they seem to have learned to trust him. 
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The Little Loaf. 


Many years ago there was a great famine 
in Germany, and the poor people suffered 
from hunger. A rich man who loved children 
sent for twenty of them, and said to them: 
“Tn this basket there is a loaf of bread for 
each of you. Take it, and come back again 
every day till the famine is over. I will 
give you a loaf each day.” 

The children were very hungry. They 
seized the basket and struggled to get at the 
largest loaf. They even forgot to thank 
the man who had been kind to them. After 
a few minutes of quarrelling and snatching 
for bread, every one ran away with his loaf 
except one little girl, named Gretchen. She 
stood there alone at a little distance from 
the gentleman. Then, smiling, she took up 
the last loaf, the smallest of all, and thanked 
him with all her heart. 

Next day the children came again, and 
Gretchen, 
who would not push with the rest, received 
only a tiny loaf, scarcely half the size of the 
others. But when she came homie, and her 
mother began to cut the loaf, out dropped 
six shining coins of silver. 

“O Gretchen!” exclaimed her mother, “‘ this 
must be a mistake. ‘The money does not 
belong to us. Run quick as you can and 
take it back to the gentleman.” 

So Gretchen carried it back; but when she 
gave the gentleman her mother’s message, he 
said: “‘No, no, it was not asmistake. I had 
the silver baked into the smallest loaf in order 
to reward you. Remember that the person 
who is contented to have a small loaf rather 
than quarrel for a larger one will find bless- 
ings that are better than money baked in 
bread.”—Ella Lyman Cabot, in Ethics for 
Children. 


The Letter Joe Lost. 


Joe paused by the clump of lilac-bushes 
and felt in his pocket for the letter which 


he had taken from the post-office. It was 
not there! 
He dropped his handful of barberry 


sticks and a bunch of yellow cowslips be- 
side the stone wall, and hurriedly searched 
through all of his pockets. Then he started 
back toward the post-office. 


“Hello, Ed!” he cried, almost running 
into his chum. ‘Haven't found a letter, 
have you?” 

“No. Where'd you lose it?”’ 


“Tf I knew, it wouldn’t be lost, would 
it?” asked Joe, scornfully. ‘Come on 
back with me, Ed, and help find it.”’ 

“Grandpa would say you might as well 
look for a needle in a haystack,’’ laughed 
Ed. ‘Why, Joe, we went down in Bard’s 
meadow to pick cowslips, across the brook 
and climbed Laurel Hill to get barberry 


' wood for our bows and arrows, tried to 
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catch that turtle down by the pond, and 
stopped to see Harry’s puppies.”’ 

“That’s so,’ agreed Joe, ‘‘and proba- 
bly the wind has blown it away. But I’m 
going to look, anyway. I don’t see how it 
ever got out of my pocket.” 

The two boys hastened back to the Corner, 
where the little country post-office occupied 
one corner of Beaman’s grocery store. They 
asked all the children whom they met if they 
had found a letter. Then they visited the 
meadow, Laurel Hill, and the pond. It was 
getting late, and Joe had not yet been home 
from school. 

“We may as well give it up, Ed,” de- 
cided Joe at last. ‘‘I will go through Harry 
Marble’s back yard, and if it isn’t there I’ll 
have to tell ‘mother that I’ve lost it. I 
noticed that it was from Avon. Aunt Annie 
often writes to mother, so I guess it wasn’t 
very important.” 

“Well, you are foolish!’ cried Ed. 
“Tell your mother and see what a lecture 
you'll get! I’d say nothing about it. Least 
said soonest mended, grandpa says.” 

“Perhaps you are right,’ replied Joe, 


doubtfully. “Telling mother won’t help 
matters any. It is lost and that’s all there 
is about it.” 


Supper was waiting when Joe reached 
home. 

“Where have you been, Joe?” 
his mother. “I was getting worried.” 

“Been cutting some sticks for arrows, 
stopped to see Harry’s puppies, and picked 
these flowers for you,”’ explained Joe. 

“The flowers are bright and spring-like, 
but remember that you must not loiter so 
long on your way from school,”’ said mother, 
firmly. 

Thoughts of the lost letter haunted Joe. 
Conscience kept whispering, ‘‘You ought 
to tell! You ought to tell!” 

“JT hate the word ‘ought,’”’ said Joe to 


asked 


himself. He ate very little supper. 
“Are you sick, Joe?”’ asked his mother, 
anxiously. 


“Well, I don’t feel real good,” admitted 
Joe. 

“You have been playing around the 
ponds and damp places. If you are not 
careful, you will get sick.” 

After supper, Billy Thurston ran over 
and invited him to ride to Brockton in 
his uncle’s automobile. But mother said 
“No,” very decidedly, and a sober-faced 
Joe went very slowly upstairs to bed. 

Two weeks later, Joe’s mother was mend- 
ing his school coat. Something made a 
crackling noise inside the lining as she was 
sewing up a hole in the pocket. 

Reaching in, she pulled out the letter for 
which Joe had searched. 

“Come here, Joe,” she called, after she 
had read the letter. ‘“‘Did you take this 
from the post-office?”’ 

“YVes’m. Who found it? I thought it 
was lost and it wouldn’t do any good to 
tell you,” stammered Joe, looking red and 
confused. 

“T found it,’’ replied his mother. ‘You 
slipped it into a hole in the lining instead of 
into your pocket. You should have told me 
about it.” 

“But you wouldn’t have found it any 
sooner, mother,”’ argued Joe. 

“T might have thought to look in the lin- 
ing. Your father lost the latch-key that 
way once. After he got a ladder and climbed 
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into one of the windows, he found the key 
safely hidden in his coat lining. But if you 
had told me that you had lost a letter from 
Aunt Annie, I should have written to her at 
once. I am sorry, Joe, but keeping a secret 
from mother has cost you a week’s pleasure. 
Auntie’s letter was an invitation for you to 
spend your vacation week in Avon. Cousin 
Richard had a birthday party on the fifteenth. 
It was not wrong to lose the letter, for ac- 
cidents will happen, but you did wrong in 
not telling mother at once.” 

Joe looked ready to cry. 
disappointment. 

“Uncle Frank has a new automobile, 
and Richard’s party was sure to be a dandy. 
School begins Monday and it’s all over,” 
he said, slowly. “I’m sorry I did not tell 
you all about it, mother. I might have 
known you would plan some way to make 
it all right.” 

That night Joe told the rest of the lost 
letter story to his chum. 

“Just think of all the fun I lost by being 
afraid to tell my mother! Say, Ed,” he 
concluded, "I’ve made up my mind that it 
doesn’t pay for a fellow to keep any secret 
from his mother.”—WNellie M. Leonard, in 
Zion’s Herald. 


A Pet Donkey. 


It was a keen 


When I was a boy, I had a donkey which 
was a great favorite. I could make it lie 
down like a circus horse whenever I chose, 
and stand up on its hind legs with its fore 
feet on my shoulders. It was so intelligent 
that it could lift the latch and open a door 
either from the inside or out. I have many 
times known it open its stable door, and, 
coming across to our house, also open that 
leading to the room in which we had break- 
fast, push its head between my brother and 
myself, and beg for a piece of bread or sugar. 
It used to move its large ears backwards and 
forwards in a very knowing way, and could 
calculate time with wonderful accuracy.— 
Cassell’s Little Folks. 


Victor and Harry were sliding down hill 
together, when the sled tipped over and both 
the boys fell off. Victor went to mamma, 
crying; but Harry was not hurt. ‘How did 
it happen, Harry,” asked mamma, “that 
Victor was hurt so much worse than you 
were?” “TI don’t know,” answered Harry, 
“unless it’s because I’ve been vaccinated,” 
Youth's Companion. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

PrRESMENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Preswent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Creek, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TreasurER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, GeneraL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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A Prayer. 


BY REY. A. IRVINE INNES. 


Maker of the heart of man, 
Keep it true and unafraid; 
Love be lord, and reign supreme 
In the heart that thou hast made. 


Lover of the human soul, 
Lead it up to bliss above, 
With thy likeness growing clear 
In the soul that thou dost love. 


Giver of the endless life, 

Guide it on from heaven to heaven, 
Still evolving the divine 

In the life that thou hast given. 


Hearer of the humble prayer 
Rising now in song sincere, 
Holy and Almighty One, 
Grant the prayer that thou dost hear. 


Richmond: Past and Present. 


BY GEORGE LEONARD CHANEY. 


Is this Richmond, or am I another than the 
man who came here from Boston nearly 
fifty years ago to inspect and report on the 
work of the Soldiers’ Memorial Society? 
That was just after the Civil War had ended, 
and the soldiers of the cross went South to 
make good the victories of their brothers. 
Where so much had been done to break down 
there, the least they could do was to help the 
people of the South to build on safer founda- 
tions the habitations of chartered and eman- 
cipated liberty. So the bands of consecrated 
women and their high-purposed brethren 
went South and did loyal service for the 
recovery of the lost Union. What memorial 
could be given to the defenders of the Union 
more acceptable to the living or more honor- 
able to the dead than the free school and 
church, which, more than all else, had minis- 
tered to their education in American citizen- 
ship? 

Richmond was a mere cinder in the late 
sixties, when Andrew Washburn and his 
company of teachers began their work of 
free-school education. 

Look at it to-day. The house in East 
Franklin Street, nearly opposite Gen. Lee’s 
home, in which the Lowell Free School began, 
is still standing, and a few doors away is the 
house where Washburn and his teachers 
lived. But the sign is down. The Lowell 
Free School is not so much as named by the 
superintendents of education of Richmond 
and Virginia in their historical papers in 
the school-board Journal of February last. 
Superintendent Stearnes is constrained by 
“stubborn facts” to bear witness that, al- 
though the Virginia lawmakers tried in 1796, 
1845, and 1867 to give their State a complete 
system of public schools, it was not until the 
Constitutional Convention of 1867, derisively 
known as the “black-and-tan”’ convention, 
that the attempt succeeded. Superintendent 
Ruffner of Richmond, in his first annual re- 
port, also bears witness that in April, 1869, 
the present school system was adopted, with 
Andrew Washburn as the first superintendent. 
Fifteen thousand dollars was appropriated 
by the Council, but additional aid was fur- 
nished by Northern educational societies. It 
is under this general head that our Soldiers’ 
Memorial Society comes in, and the choice 
of our representative as the first superintend- 
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ent, shows the part which the Lowell Free 
School took in the realization of Jefferson’s 
original plan for universal education. 


1868. 


A second visit to Richmond a few years 
later showed the system taking vital hold 
upon the new, or, better, the renewed civil- 
ization. 
the near-by church where Patrick Henry 
made his fiery plea for liberty, we visited a 
school, alive with juvenile enthusiasm led and 
controlled by mature intelligence. It was 
there that we propounded the question which 
has since done service in other companies of 
children, with varying degrees of success. 
A previous speaker had asked the scholars 
how to compute the number of kernels of 
corn it would take to fill Libby Prison, the 
nearest large building in that neighborhood. 
Whereupon I asked if any boy could tell 
me how to make one kernel of corn fill Libby 
Prison. To the credit of the school one 
youngster raised his hand and answered, 
“Plant tt, sor.” 

1888-91. 


After a score of years I was again in Rich- 
mond, and could see that the new generation 
had learned this first principle of progress. 
“What have you come to do to us, now?” 
asked a rather unwilling, but not unkind 
hostess of an earlier day. To whom I was 
thankful to say, “To bless you with free 
schools and other good things.” ‘‘Need 
enough of it,” she replied, with half-bitter, 
half-pleasant acknowledgment. ‘This time 
our mission was for the Unitarian church, 
as superintendent of its extension work at 
the South. The hour had come, as we 
hoped, for-a recognition of the brotherhood of 
thought in religion. Other prejudices had 
given way; why not religious offence or 
indifference? Answer: Because the religious 
ditch is always the last to be crossed, and 
any fool might have known that the thing 
could not be done. But that was its attrac- 
tion. Its impossibility was its charm. 
“Quia impossibile est.’ Is not that the 
rationale of a conquering faith? Anyway, 
as the old colored’ mammy said, “Ef de 
Lawd tell me to jump thro’ a stone wall, 
I jumps at it.” 
we fought, bled, and died over Richmond,— 
it was nothing new,—not omitting the work 
of the entire South, with heaven only knows 
what contradiction of saints and indiffer- 
ence of sinners. And after all, we had to 
surrender to the exiguity of Beacon Street, 
that abode of poverty. Our missionary 
arm had not developed its two-million-dollar 
biceps then, possibly for want of exercise. 
O Richmond, Richmond! But the Richmond 
chickens knew their own hen too well to 
run to any other. We clucked well enough, 
and scratched up the ground for those who 
should come after us. What bliss if such a 
church building and manse as now stand in 
Richmond had been ours! It would have 
lifted our ecclesiastical gipsying into social 
possibility with other churches. We never 
lacked social currency of a personal kind in 
Richmond or elsewhere in the South, but 
strange churches have no easy entrance into 
the charmed circle of the saved, and the Uni- 
tarian church knew not or would not use 
the password. So it seemed the church 
of our planting would long remain below 
ground, a very good place for roots. It 


' remained for our successors to bring forth the 


On Church Hill, so named from | 


For three mortal years. 
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blade and the ear, and to them, with their 
staunch helpers, belongs the praise for the 
growth and burgeoning. We never got be- 
yond Belvidere Hall, where we began. And 
yet among the recollections of a veritable 
ministry-at-large I find none more grate- 
ful or rewardful than that Richmond interval 
affords, with its unexpected invitations to 
friendship, its occasional coincidences of 
opinion and taste, its provocations to wrath 
but more frequent invocations to good fellow- 
ship, its ecclesiastical shyness and polite 
reticence about unhappy differences in re- 
ligion or politics, its readiness of agreement in 
things knowable and useful, its obstinacies 
of opinion in things unknowable and in- 
applicable to the life that now is, its courteous 
exchanges, co-operative humanities, patient 
differences, and mutually thankful satis- 
faction that we were not alike. 


IQI4. 

Another score of years, and what a Rich- 
mond is this! Streets prolonged to avenues; 
buildings as heavenly high as Babel (heaven 
send them a happier fate!); homes as fit in 
architecture and rich in decoration as in res- 
idential parts of Washington or New York, 
with the added beauty of green and rosy 
lawns; breezy, umbrageous parks, with ani- 
mated busts and statues; history-haunted 
halls and alcoves; museums of ethnology and 
natural history; the Valentine inheritance of 
art and science; St. Paul’s, where, if story- 
telling windows may be trusted, modern in- 
stances compete successfully with ancient 
sanctities; the ex-Presidential mansion, with 
its echoing walls of reminiscence! Two very 
dark bronze figures of tragedy and comedy, 
of heroic size, welcome the visitor as he enters 
the hall. Apropos of these, the lady cus- 
todian told us a story too good to be lost. A 
Negro visitor, beholding them and curious of 
their meaning, said, “‘Me thought it was we- 
uns.” “Tragedy and comedy! We-uns! 
The colored people are so queer, you know,” 
the lady custodian explained; but we are los- 
ing our verb, or not catching up with it nimbly. 
To return: hereis the John Marshall High 
School, costing half a million dollars, and by 
its side John Marshall’s old home, where the 
master-mind that filed and hammered the 
Constitution into finish remembered to be 
kind and gentle to wife and children. The 
Association for the Preservation of Virginia 
Antiquities owns and cherishes this building 
as a guest-house of the pilgrims of liberty 
and union from all over the land. We 
listened for Marshall’s footfall on the stair- 
way, but could no more hear it than could 
his invalid wife in the days when he took off 
his shoes for fear of disturbing her sleep. By 
one of those revenges of time of which his- 
tory is full, the preservation and reverential 
keeping of the home of Chief Justice Marshall, 
the master-workman of the Union, is com- 
mitted to the hands of those who in their 
day preferred a Confederacy. But the com- 
fort of these divine vengeances which God 
reserves to himself is in their punitive rec- 
ollections, and who that sees Richmond 
as she is to-day—so large, so generous, so 
prosperous, so much richer, so much truer to 
the teaching and example of her great fore- 
fathers, Washington and Marshall, than 
yesterday—can keep back a thrill of rejoicing 
that seeming ruin has been her salvation? 

To this Richmond we return after half 
a century of contemporary life, and is it any 


nseeuil it? 
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wonder that we feel a sense of personal thank- 
fulness in finding that the free school system, 
to which the Soldiers’ Memorial Society 
contributed early and critical uplift, has come 
to full stature in the fulfilment of Jefferson’s 
plan and dream? And may I not also have 
a share, however small and initiatory, in 
the planting and unfolding of that open 
church which is the running-mate of the 
open school, and belongs with it wherever 
it may go? The one Sunday in the First 
Unitarian Church in Richmond which I re- 
cently enjoyed was reward enough for many 
Sundays of neglect and suspicion which some 
of us passed together in that queer cradle of 
a church, Belvidere Hall. <A few of the stal- 
wart seekers of a better country survive and 
are true to their early profession. Wilson 
and his- wife, true liberal to the end of her 
devoted life; and Gay and his able helpmate; 
and Dr. Williams, although removed from 
Richmond, still homing in ‘spirit to his 
church. Others have joined them; and, 
thanks to their courage and constancy, and 
the leading and example of brave Seaton, 
more soul than body, indefatigable Robinson 
and his generous friends, and cheerful, en- 
ergetic, undaunted Bowser, and thanks, too, 
let it be said, to the National Alliance of 
Women, which in all our missionary work has 
proved itself the better half of the Associa- 
tion, the free church lives side by side with the 
modifying, unifying institution of the free 
school. 

Yes; but one may say, What is the use? 
Would not the same results have come with- 
out your puny interference? Very likely. 
But a chip on the wave may share the elation 
of the wave, and somehow, somewhere, the 
friends who have lent a hand to help on the 
free school and free church in Richmond may 
feel glad that they did what they could. If 
we ever get near enough to the Soul and 
Source of all self-sacrifice to have converse 
with Charles Lowell or Robert Shaw, and 
they ask, What did you do after us in Rich- 
mond and Charleston? it may comfort us 
to be able to say, We put free schools there 
in your name, and we helped to maintain the 
religious faith which made you faithful. 


Personality and Religion. 


[Among the signs of a general reawakening 
to the spiritual implications and values of 
life may be reckoned, as is pointed out in 
another column, the tone and attitude of 
Commencement addresses this year. The 
interest of young men in such topics is quite 
as genuine and vital as in aéroplanes or the 
science of government, and we reprint from 
the daily papers two such addresses, believ- 
ing them fairly typical in spirit.] 


BY W. O. FENN. 


Is there any one religion which is common 
to Harvard men? Perhaps even a liberal- 
minded Harvard audience would be disposed 
to deny it. Yet there is undoubtedly a 
thoroughly characteristic Harvard attitude 
toward life which is of such a nature that it 
may very properly be called a religion, in a 
broad sense of the term. Furthermore, this 
Harvard attitude toward life is so vital, 
genuine, and all-pervading, that, as an actual 
guiding principle in Harvard lives, I believe 


it is of more real service than any one con- 


religion. 
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Any attempt to define the Harvard atti- 
tude toward life must be defective, but some 
of its characteristics may be mentioned. It 
is essentially broad-minded, comprehensive, 
and tolerant. It demands faithful per- 
formance of duty, and discountenances evil, 
and selfish or sordid ambitions. While re- 
specting manly sport and scholarly achieve- 
ment, it insists that they be not cheap and 
boisterous, but simple, dignified, unassuming, 
and undemonstrative. These are the high 
ideals it inculcates, but it also teaches loyalty 
to these ideals. Harvard’s motto is “ Veri- 
tas,’”’ which means ‘‘truth,” truth to one’s self 
and to one’s ideals. 

Such is a suggestion of the typical Harvard 
attitude toward life. Is it not also a relig- 
ion? For what is religion, in its essence, but 
an attitude toward life, a guiding principle 
for life, a set of high ideals conscientiously 
followed? Surely the MHarvard attitude 
toward life leads to righteousness, and may 
therefore fairly be called Harvard’s religion. 

The Harvard religion is the resultant of 
many individual religions or personalities, 
past and present, great and small. Such, for 
example, are the brave dead whom Memorial 
Hall commemorates. So, also, the walls of 
our college rooms radiate the personalities of 
former occupants,—of Phillips Brooks, Emer- 
son, Holmes, and Wendell Phillips. 

The college preachers and professors also 
contribute to the spiritual atmosphere of the 
University. Certainly, the lectures of Prof. 
Shaler in natural history, and Prof. Norton in 
fine arts, of a college generation ago, showed 
no lack of religion, for every sentence they 
uttered fairly glowed with the warmth of 
their personalities and the nobility of their 
Harvard ideals, which, as we have seen, are 
the essentials of religion. Harvard has many 
such sowers of learning to-day, men to whom 
hundreds of Harvard graduates owe a large 
share of their spiritual being. Yet she needs 
more of them, especially in the large intro- 
ductory courses, where nothing is more out of 
place than a narrow-minded research pro- 
fessor. 

The Harvard religion, then, is one of per- 
sonality. It is the personality, the spirit, 
the atmosphere of the University. Every 
characteristic of Harvard, therefore, is faith- 
fully reflected in her religion. So the Har- 
vard religion is liberal, like Harvard; it is 
many-sided, like Harvard; but, above all, it 
is lifelike, like Harvard. ‘There are no arti- 
ficial standards here. Harvard is not a 
Utopia of American life. Rather does it ac- 
curately mirror that life. If there is snob- 
bery here, a lack of democracy, a certain 
social exclusiveness, so is there in the Amer- 
ican life which we are fitting ourselves to 
enter. There is no more drunkenness at 
Harvard, proportionally, than in America, 
no more laziness, indifference to duty, im- 
morality, gambling, or partiality to the 
athlete. In short, Harvard is a miniature 
America, with all its evil and all its good. We 
are therefore enabled to face the evil of 
the world early in our lives under the best 
of influences. 

So much, then, for the characteristics of 
Harvard’s religion, its origin and continued 
existence through the influence of personali- 
ties, and its peculiar fitness for life. It 
remains only to ascertain how far this re- 
ligion is the actual guiding principle of Har- 
vard lives. It is certain that no man can 
spend four years here without catching some 
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of the spiritual atmosphere of this university, 
and, if he catches it, he must find some place 
for-it in his habitual attitude toward life. 

We can go still farther. There ate many 
men, practical rather than spiritual in their 
tendencies, who have never attempted to de- 
fine a religion for themselves. ‘They do not 
deny the idea of God as a ruling force in their 
lives. Nevertheless they find no place for it 
in their daily thoughts. When a temptation 
arises it is not the idea of God which with 
a firm hand guides their steps aright, but 
rather a faith in the ideals of manhood and 
duty inculcated at Harvard. ; 

We can go still farther. There are many 
men—they are a well-known type—who are 
spiritual in their tendencies, who have with 
great care and thought worked out a religion 
for themselves, and who still find no support 
in the idea of God. Yet they, too, have a 
more vital religion than most conventional 
believers. It is solely a creation of their own. 
In studying many-sided liberal-minded Har- 
vard they have studied life and developed a 
life-religion. 

So it is with all Harvard men, whether we 
know it or not. We all form our ideals of 
life in an atmosphere of Harvard personali- 
ties. These ideals either constitute our 
whole religion or are at least the foundations 
upon which a more conventional superstruc- . 
ture may be built. This common religious 
basis is what we mean by Harvard’s religion; 
and it is this which unifies all Harvard men 
even as Christ, by his personality, still unifies 
all Christian denominations. 


BY JAMES P. GIFFORD. 


It always interests me to hear a freshman 
talking with a senior about his choice of 
courses. The freshman is eager to know 
what ‘“‘good”’ courses there are outside of 
his special field of concentration. What is 
meant by the word ‘‘good’”’ never enters 
the senior’s mind; he and the freshman seem 
to have a tacit understanding as to what the 
word ‘‘good’”’ means as applied to a college 
course. The advice that follows reveals at 
once what a “good”’ course means to every 
man in college. It means any course in the 
catalogue that has a live personality mixed 
up with it. And so, in speaking of Boston 
as an educational asset, the interest is sure 
to lie not in the impersonal treatment of the 
theatres, opera, art galleries, and symphonies, 
but in recalling the personal relations with 
the instructors and professors in this uni- 
versity extension course. 

I came to Harvard quite confident of the 
nature of the place that Boston should fill 
in the scheme of a well-rounded education. 
I knew quite well that the intellectual world 
was not bounded on the south by the Charles 
River, but that just across the river-on a 
certain well-known street that runs parallel 
to it were to be found interesting people, 
people of good taste, culture, and refinement, 
who could do marvellous things in the way 
of educating one’s better nature, improving 
one’s manners, and _ polishing off one’s rough 
corners,—those crude projections that one is 
too apt to bring with him if he comes from 
the West or the South or the North. 

My first great instructor had been born 
in Boston, educated at Harvard, and had for 
years filled numerous important business 
positions. His wide travels would have fur- 
nished interesting material for conversation, 
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if he had ever chosen to converse. His in- 
herited wealth provided him with an income 
large enough to place him above all worldly 
cares, yet money and the price of things 
formed the bulk of his conversation. Here 
was aman generally admired and sought after 
by a large group of the people who lived on the 
street by the river, a man who appealed to 
me in many ways, yet who lacked in the last 
analysis anything thoroughly admirable or 
stable that I could cling to. Was this Bos- 
ton? Was this all Boston had to offer? 

It was in this state of mind that I suddenly 
opened Boston’s catalogue of courses a little 
wider, and learned the significance of the 
fact that there are six hundred thousand 
people in the city, all of whom do not live 
along the river. I found down on Federal 
Street a little man who always works with 
his coat off. He is part owner of one of the 
most successful financial journals in the city. 
His whole life is centred around that paper 
and its success. To hear him speak German 
or discuss Victorian literature one would 
think him a college-bred man. His articles 
on banking are the product of an exceedingly 
well-trained mind, and you can see in him 
the results of the best sort of self-education. 
His philosophy of life is extremely simple, and 
may be summed up as the “get-a-job-and- 
stick-to-it philosophy.’”” This man was the 
second of the Boston professors who taught 
me something. 

Another man in the department of applied 
philosophy who helped me is Allen, the 
butcher. He has pride in the fact that his son 
went to Harvard, and he plans to take his 
boy into the butcher business. He told me 
he wanted his boy to have all this. He felt 
it was the best way to make a man of him. 
There, again, I saw the belief that the man 
plus the job makes a better man. I knew 
that in both these men I had found some- 
thing superior to what was in my first ac- 
quaintance, though the two were quite far 
apart socially. I felt in each man something 
at bottom that you could grasp and admire. 
What I learned from them was permanent, 
yet they did not reveal to me the reason of 
their influence and what I believe to be the 
reason of all human influence. 

Still another man who impressed me was 
Henry Norman, a Negro. There are many 
churches in Boston, but Henry Norman’s 
church in Pemberton Square is the most 
unique of all. You won’t be able to locate 
the building, for, as Norman said, the city 
keeps the floor in repair, and the roof never 
leaks. ‘The floor is of cobblestones, and the 
roof is the sky. The first time I heard a 
sermon in that church, Norman was exhort- 
ing the people of Boston to turn from pride 
and worldly vanity and dare to be themselves. 
As he turned to leave I hurried after him, de- 
termined to know him better.. He was most 
courteous, and he suggested that we both get 
something to eat, as the hour was late. 

I found him very reticent about himself, 
but he seemed very much interested in Har- 
vard and its educational advantages. He had 
just finished his cup of hot milk when he 
turned and asked in a most interested way, 
“Do they teach you any fixed principles of 
truth?’’. After some rapid thinking on my 
part I replied that I thought our teachers 
tried to make us think for ourselves and come 
to our own conclusions about life, simply 
urging us to get as near the truth as possible. 
He was interested in a moment. 


“That’s right,” he said. “Every man 
should live up to the truth as he sees it. If 
he sees the truth once, he should be willing 
to die rather than give it up until he sees a 
better truth.” 

It was some hours later when I learned 
Norman’s life-story from a friend of his. 
Norman had been a private in the Civil War. 
He had come back North when peace was 
declared, and, unable to read, he determined 
to pick up an education somehow. He began 
by conversing at length with persons he met, 
trying to get as much information from 
every one as he could. Later, he learned to 
read Channing, Parker, and Emerson, —He 
lives on what. contributions he receives from 
his hearers, who are always generous. ‘Theo- 
logically, he is no more muddy-minded than 
the average person. He has been power- 
fully influenced by Emerson’s writings, as he 
himself told me; and I know from experience 
that he has interested and impressed many 
who have heard him. 

The answer that Norman gave me made 
me understand everything that had re- 
mained unanswered in regard to the question 
of personal influence. It seems to me that 
the reason for personal influence lies in the 
capacity for enthusiastic interest in some- 
thing impersonal, which by this very en- 
thusiasm becomes infused with the personal- 
ity behind it. The charm of personality lies 
in impersonality. The ‘‘good’’ course is the 
course in which the instructor embodies his 
subject. The good minister embodies relig- 
ion; he doesn’t talk about religion. His 
sermons are his personal experiences. I 
found the explanation of why men want to 
take good courses. Graduates of several 
years back always speak of the professors, 
and rarely of their courses. 

Emerson says, “In youth we are mad 
for persons,” and, following that thought 
out, we see a purpose in this madness. We, 
too, want that capacity for impersonal en- 
thusiasm, and go running wherever it shows 
itself, as boys run toa fire. That is the rea- 
son we come to college,—that we may be 
touched somehow by this flame of personal- 
ity that will send us out to work with a glow 
of interest and enthusiasm that might never 
have been ours had we failed to take one or 
two ‘‘good”’ courses. 


Anarchy in the Church. 


The spirit of anarchy penetrates even 
the church and makes men and women care- 
less of wise usages and noble traditions, 
indifferent to or in revolt against the great 
laws of moral and spiritual growth which 
have been wrought out by the experience of 
unnumbered generations.. In our day the 
church is battling against fearful odds, for 
multitudes without and within the fold have 
thrown off all spiritual sanctions and moral 
restraints. Their main object is to get all 
the pleasure they can out of life; and, if they 
are living without God and without hope of 
a world to come, they will allow no law, 
human or divine, to block their path. The 
church is suffering, the religion of the home 
is suffering, because this spirit which does 
what it pleases in its own sight has crept 
into the sanctuaries of life and now defies 
the noblest inspirations and defiles the high 
places of worship and service. 

When we think of what may happen to 
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the supreme interests of the human soul, 
we tremble for our country. Anarchy is 
hatefulin any guise; but, when it pollutes the 
holy of holies, and overturns the family 
altar, it is high time that we were roused to 
earnest thought and vigorous action. The 
enemy is upon wus in religion as in industry 
and politics and education. If we believe 
that law, wise human law, has its seat in the 
bosom of God, we must beat back and thrust 
down this spirit of anarchy, now so menacing. 
“The roots of the coming civilization,” 
declares Rey. Charles F. Dole in a recent 
discourse of great value, ‘‘go down deep to 
their sotirces in the household religion. The 
national life will be made strong only by the 
strength of the great Puritan virtues,—truth- 
fulness, conscientiousness, loyalty, kindliness, 
the will to serve and be useful, moral courage, 
taught by scrupulous and  public-spirited 
fathers and at the knees of noble women, 
taught by the continual example of fair and 
generous dealing, taught under the sanction of 
faith in the eternal reality of the good life.” 
If these fail us in our hour of need, 
our cry will be the cry of the old Hebrew 
prophet: ‘‘Spoiling and violence are before 
me, ‘There is contention, and strife exalteth 
itself. Therefore, the law is slacked, and 
judgment is not pronounced according to 
truth.’’—Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach. 


The Efficient Congregation. 


Mr. William H. Sayward, speaking on the 
subject, ‘“‘The Efficient Congregation,’ at 
the Middlesex Conference, held in Wilton, 
N.H., June 11, said in part:— 


In these days a note of discouragement is 


often heard, from ministers especially, in 
regard to attendance at church services. 
Statements have been made, rather freely, 
to the effect that decrease in attendance is 
due to the fact that ‘‘there are no great theo- 
logians, no great preachers, among us any 
longer,’ and the condition of lack of interest 
as indicated by the sparseness of congrega- 
tions in Unitarian churches has been attrib- 
uted by a certain learned bishop to the fact 
that “ Unitarianism is fading out, and eventu- 
ally will be only an idea.” 

I see no ground whatever for discourage- 
ment in present conditions, and sincerely 
believe that there is no justification for dec- 
larations such as I have quoted, either in 
regard to the Unitarian church or the Church 
in general. 

The records of one of the conferences here 
in Massachusetts, similar to this we are hold- 
ing to-day, discloses the fact that fifty years 
ago the principal topic of discussion was 
“What Measures can be taken to induce 
Larger Attendance at Church Services,” and 
all the way along up to the present day the 
burning question seems to be, how to stimu- 
late interest in matters to which the Church 
particularly addresses itself. 

This perturbation over the matter of at- 
tendance or manifestation of interest need 
not overwhelm us with doubts, or fill our minds 
with apprehension, for all experience in asso- 
ciated effort indicates clearly that apathy is 
bound to be the rule, and that only through 
constant exertion and ceaseless vigilance 
can any instrumentality be made and kept 
effective, and in no domain is the task more 
difficult than that in which the Church essays 
to work. 
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It may well be, however, that an examina- 
tion of the equipment of the Church—its run- 
ning gear, so to speak—may disclose a loose 
screw which needs to be turned up so that the 
machine may run more smoothly and pro- 
duce greater and better results. 

In endeavoring to determine whether there 
is a ‘‘loose screw,” a good deal depends upon 
what we consider the Church to be, and what 
its function is. If we consider the Church to 
be something more than a shrine at which to 
worship, if we accept it as an instrumentality 
especially equipped to render great and high 
service for humanity by making us more fit 
to live with each other in this wonderful world, 
then we may well ask ourselves whether we 
(the laity) are a necessary part of the equip- 
ment, or whether we are simply passengers to 
be taken up neatly, carried along carefully, 
and deposited safely at some desired haven, 
by an instrumentality outside of ourselves. 

In spite of all that has been said, and is 
being said, all over the world to persuade 
people that more or less automatic processes, 
performed by functionaries especially trained 
for the service, have significance and power to 
produce results, beneficial to humanity, either 
here or hereafter, a belief has taken deep root 
everywhere that we ourselves are an essential 
part of the Great Mystery, and that our 
effort, our contribution, is necessary to make 
the issue complete. 

If this be a true conception of our divine 
relations (and I think Unitarians generally 
support it), does it not give us a clue to the 
“loose screw”’ in the conduct of our churches. 

We are Congregationalists, and as such we 
ought to realize that the congregation is as dis- 
tinct a factor in the church as the minister; 
that the clergy and the laity ave complements 
of each other, and must pull together to get 
results, 

We have inherited from the past a tendency 
to leave almost everything to the minister, 
the man ‘‘employed for the job,” and have 
so burdened him that it is no wonder that 
the machine runs lop-sided. 

This tendency is not confined to the 
Church. In all kinds of enterprises the 
same wnfortunate condition prevails, with 
similar results. 

This state of things is particularly unfort- 
unate in the affairs of the Church, if the 
Church be the sort of instrumentality I have 
indicated. 

The minister’s service is distinctly that of 
prophet, seer, and inspirer. Can we expect 
the Church to prosper, in the best and truest 
sense, if we demand that the pilot, whose 
special and particular value lies in his power 
to read the stars and point the courses, shall 
also hoist the sails, handle the cargo, and man 
the boats? 

In spite of all I have said about the laxity 
of laymen, I know that underlying it all is 
a supreme confidence in the Church as a 
power which, properly applied, is superior to 
all other powers to meet the actual problems 
of life and living. 

The great congregation of humanity longs 
for activity that will produce worthy results 
in al! our human relations, and I am con- 
vinced that thoughtful people everywhere are 
well assured that to attain these results there 
must constantly be at work an agency un- 
trammelled by the demands and insistences 
of the material tasks of life. 

The Church Universal—not the Unitarian 


_ or any other particular division, but the 
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Church which, under all diversity of nomen- 
clature, has been slowly climbing through 
the centuries, burdened often with ridiculous 
and sometimes with hideous practices—is 
now emerging into clearer spaces, and is in 
condition to render more complete and more 
effective service than it ever has, provided 
that congregations do that which they only 
can do. 

The field of the Church has broadened,— 
it stretches away beyond the narrow, selfish 
lines of personal soul-safety, and now finds 
its best and holiest service in stimulating 
individuals to forget self in helping on the 
development of that true social spirit which 
is the best hope of humanity. 

Can congregations get together in this 
spirit, and will they get together? Some of 
our congregations have already done so, or- 
ganizing themselves completely, so that every 
one of fifteen years of age and upward is 
connected with some vital interest as a natural 
part of the Church life and purpose. This 
complete organization creates the “efficient 
congregation,’’ by establishing closer relations, 
and consequent knowledge of and confidence 
in each other, which enables us to extend in 
constantly widening circles a helpful and 
friendly hand to those in the great struggling 
world about us. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


In reply to many inquiries concerning the 
present status of the proposed series of 
Oriental conferences for the expression of 
religious sympathy and world-brotherhood, 
we can only say that the preparations for 
the same are well advanced. The only re- 
maining difficulty in the way of their suc- 
cessful accomplishment is the securing of an 
American and British delegation, who, in 
their intellectual and representative capacity, 
shall be equal to the just expectations and 
needs of the liberal thinkers and religious re- 
formers in the Far East who have extended 
to us so honoring an invitation. We trust 
our Unitarian and liberal Christian leaders 
will prove equal to this great opportunity 
and demand upon their larger sympathy and 
service. 

In India, the poet-philosopher Tagore has 
accepted the honorary chairmanship of the 
general committee to organize the four 
congresses of religious unity to be held in 
that country at Madras, Bombay, Lahore, 
and Calcutta. In Shanghai, the eminent 
Chinese statesman and writer Wu Ting Fang 
will render us a similar service. In Japan. 
a committee of thirty-five of the most prom- 
inent Japanese—thinkers, scholars, statesmen, 
philanthropists, government  officials—will 
have charge of the meetings. In Constanti- 
nople, Cairo, and Jerusalem, the organization 
of the proposed meetings has been proceeding 
in an assuring manner, Everything now de- 
pends on the response of the Unitarian and 
other liberal fellowships to this unique and 
deeply significant invitation. 

The head of our Japanese Mission, Rev. 
Clay MacCauley, writes us concerning the 
recent work in Japan:— 

“Last Saturday evening, May 30, we 


had a popular meeting in Unity Hall in the 


interest of municipal reform. The hall was 
overcrowded, over nine hundred persons 
being present during the long evening session. 
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On May 19 we had a similar gathering and 
almost aslarge an attendance. Our social sec- 
retary, Mr. Suzuki, spoke on ‘Tokyo and its 
Social Problems’; our minister, Rev. Mr. 
Uchigasaki, on ‘Tokyo and Epidemics’; one 
of our church members, Tikeda, now a city- 
councilman, on ‘The Differentiation of 
Public from Private Life’; Mr. Matsuo, on 
‘The Suffrage Problem’; our Prof. Abe, on 
‘Robbing the People’; and Mr. Morimura, 
banker and philanthropist, on ‘City Poli- 
tics.’ At a popular gathering on May 15, 
Ebara (M.P.) spoke on ‘ Education concerning 
the Treatment of Animals,’ and Naruse 
(official of the Home Dept.) on ‘Life among 
the Poor in Europe and America.’”’ 

It will be seen what a centre for social re- 
form movements Unity Hall has become. 
In November next the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Japan Unitarian 
Mission will be observed with impressiveness. 

We have already alluded in these columns 
to the memorial meeting to celebrate the 
four hundredth issue of the Unitarian monthly 
review The Cosmos. It was held at the 
larger Y. M. C. A. hall, at which addresses 
were made by the assistant editor, Yoshida, 
on “Oscar Wilde and Maeterlinck,”’ and by 
Suzuki, on “The Present Condition of the 
Japanese Laborer, and his Future.” Editor 
Minami spoke on ‘Prof. Eucken’s Philos- 
ophy’’; Prof. Okada of the War College, 
on ‘‘Gathering Truth from Current Events”’; 
Rev. Mr. Uchigasaki, on ‘“‘ Progressive Re- 
ligion”’; and Prof. Abe upheld ‘‘ Co-operation 
in Industrialism.”’ 

“A few days hence,’ writes Mr. Mac- 
Cauley, ‘““we shall hold a farewell meeting for 
one of the earliest of our church members, 
Mr. Takhashi, a graduate of Waseda Uni- 
versity, who leaves to enter Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, as a student in political 
economy. I think he will connect himself 
with the Lenox Avenue Church. We are 
reconstructing our Post-office Mission, and 
publishing in a Japanese version Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot’s Buffalo address, as well as your 
A. U. A. Tract No, 8, ‘What do Unitarians 
Believe,’ for wider distribution.” 

Our friends Revs. Joseph H. and Florence 
K, Crooker are enjoying a warm reception 
among their Unitarian friends in England. 
Dr. Crooker has been preaching for the Uni- 
tarian university movement at Cambridge, 
England, and also took a prominent part in 
the late anniversaries in London. 

Prof. Adolf Harnack, who was recently 
honored with a title of hereditary nobility 
by the king of Prussia, has withdrawn from 
his post of Royal Librarian at Berlin, and 
will henceforth limit himself to his academic 
work at the University, and literary under- 
takings. In an address delivered at the 
opening of the new royal library building in 
Berlin Prof. Harnack cited some interesting 
facts in the history of this great collection. It 


Unity, by Rev. Carl G. Horst, Charles W. Proctor and 
Almira C. Clark, both of Randolph. 


OME COMFORTS with careful attention. Pleas- 

ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 
physician. Apply Sara E. Stevens, tel. Bellevue rorg M. 
Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 


W ANTED. Avwilling, able-bodied boy of 16 would like 
to find work on a New England farm for the summer. 
Address, Arthur D. Starbuck, 106 Hillside Avenue, Arling- 
ton Heights, Mass. 
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was founded in war-time by the Great Elector 
of Brandenburg, the edict dating from the 
military camp of Viborg in Jutland. A 
modest income was assured it by the royal 
decree. If a bridal couple desired to rid 
themselves of the legal requirement of being 
“cried” three times in meeting previous to 
their wedding, if a lover would marry his 
cousin, if a happy parent wished to provide 
more than the allowed number of godfathers 
or godmothers for the baptism of his child,— 
all this could be arranged for by the payment 
of sundry small money penalties; and the 
latter, with the income from a few judicial 
fines, were the financial resources of the 
newly created library. To the end of the 
seventeenth century this average annual 
income was about 317 thalers. Yet the 
library already numbered 20,000 books and 
1,618 manuscripts. Frederick the Great 
was the second founder of the institution, 
and showed great favor to it, making it one 
of the great libraries of Europe. Eighty 
years ago its income was only 26,000 marks 
($6,500), and its volumes 250,000. To-day 
it expends 1,3c0,000 marks, and the number 
of books, manuscripts, musical and art pub- 
lications is Over 2,000,000. 

Prof. Julius Wellhausen of Goettingen, 
whose eminent services as an Oriental scholar 
and Biblical critic have made him one of the 
great authorities in modern historical and 
Scripture criticism, attained his seventieth 
birthday on May 17, an event which was duly 
noted in Germany and led to appreciative 
tributes to his scholarship and personal 
traits. 

The Paris Directory discloses that there 
dwell in that city nearly 35,000 somnambu- 
lists, clairvoyants, occultists, magnetizers, 
fortune-tellers, and the like. One of the 
latter class expends over $12,000 annually 
for advertisements. The total amount ex- 
pended upon these seers is estimated at at 
least $15,000,000 annually. What a com- 
mentary on the present religious and moral 
conditions of the French Republic, and what 
an indication of the ineradicable mysticism 
of human nature, which, deprived of its ra- 
tional counterpoise and balance, flies to such 
extravagances as these for assurance and 
comfort! 


The Meadville Institute. 


The Meadville Summer School for Reli- 
gious Education is in every way the most suc- 
cessful this year that it has ever been. The 
attendance is one-half larger than last year, 
and twice as large as the year before. The 
average ability of those in attendance is 
exceptional, and this eagerness surpasses 
even that which has, from the first, made 
these meetings notable. The lecturers are 
at their best, and are followed by questioners 
out of lecture hours. Four lectures are 
given daily, and on most days a fifth lecture, 
conference, or Bible-reading is called for. 

One interesting feature of the meetings 
this year is that the German churches are 
so well represented. Four delegates come 
from a German church in Pittsburgh, five 
from Columbus, and seven from Cincinnati, 
The serious-mindedness characteristic of 
that nation is very evident among these 
young people. 

All is not work, however, at the Meadville 
gathering. Before seven in the morning pro- 
fessors and clergymen may be seen pitching 
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horseshoes, while bowls, ring-toss, croquet, 
golf, informal dancing, music, and long walks 
are daily occurrences. Meadville was never 
more beautiful; and, to those who know, 
that signifies that we live for these two 
weeks in an earthly paradise. Even the 
three sweet children add to the joyousness 
of the occasion. 

The Meadville church gives evidence each 
year of its interest in the Summer Institute. 
This year they gave the School a picnic sup- 
per. The rain drove all in from the lawn, 
but the large room in Hunnewell Hall pro- 
vided ample space for the tables, and all went 
happily. On the Sunday between the two 
weeks the church welcomes Mr. Lawrance to 
his former pulpit, while Prof. Starbuck and 
Miss Buck speak to the Sunday-school. 

The daily programme at the Institute is 
this: Rising bell at seven; breakfast at 
eight; chapel service at a quarter to nine; 
then lectures in succession, each fifty minutes 
long, beginning at half-past nine; dinner at 
one; conference or other session (usually 
on the lawn) at four; supper at six; evening 
lecture at eight; and a beautiful good-night 
service, held under the stars, at a little after 
nine. 

The combination of beautiful, academic 
surroundings, lectures on high themes, and a 
joyous, devout, and devoted group of people 
is such as makes this gathering notable, 
even among the always delightful summer 
schools at Meadville. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


The Ministers’ Institute is planning to 
hold its next session at Newport, R.I. It 
has been found necessary to change the date 
of meeting from that advertised in Anniver- 
sary Week to September 21-24, a week 
earlier. ‘The headquarters will be the New 
Cliffs Hotel, about ten minutes’ walk from 
the station. Rooms, including board, may 
be obtained (two in each room) tor $2.50 
a day for each person (with bath $3). 
Arrangements have also been made for enter- 
taining a few of the ministers in private 
house or otherwise, without expense to them. 
Ministers wishing to avail themselves of this 
arrangement are urged to write at once to 
Rev. William S. Jones, 29 Kay Street, New- 
port, R.I., and those wishing rooms at the 
hotel are requested to write as early as pos- 
sible to Mr. J. V. Jordan, New Cliffs Hotel, 
Newport, R.J. All meetings will be held 
in Channing Memorial Church, or the parish 
house belonging to it, not far from the hotel. 
An excellent programme has been prepared, 
and will soon be sent to all our ministers, 
You cannot afford to miss this meeting of the 
Institute. Let every minister come and 
bring his wife with him. | 


The Young People’s Religious 
Union, 
Student Assistant Work. 


In the Christian Register of May 7 ap- 
peared an account of the work being done 
in Lincoln, Neb., written by the student 
assistant himself. 

As the Young People’s Religious Union 
has contributed the past year for the sup- 
port of similar work in six of the college 
towns of the Middle West, it may be in- 
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teresting to quote from two other places 
that have been benefited through this 
work :— 

From Iowa City, Ia.: ‘‘We are very grate- 
ful for the help which the Young People’s 
Religious Union has extended us. 

‘As to the work our assistants do: They 
keep track of the students who attend the 
morning service and the Young People’s 
meeting and see that the pastor meets them. 
They also look after the advertising in the 
papers, and address’ all special communica- 
tions, invitations, calendars, etc., to the 
parish. In addition to these functions they 
are a-great help in organizing the student 
element in the church and holding it to- 
gether.” 

Ithaca, N.Y., writes: ‘‘I wish to acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter containing a check 
of $50, as the balance of the appropriation 
for student work, and I want to say that in 
acknowledgment of this I greatly appreciate 
the help it has been to me. 

“With the first $50 I received I employed 
a young man, a member of one of the larg- 
est clubs in the University, to keep thg 
boys informed of what is going on in our 
church. We got splendid results from this, 
and found an unusually large number of 
boys attending our services. It kept me, 
also, in personal touch with them. The 
other $50 I have given to a student connected 
with the athletic affairs of the University, 
and one of the crew men, with the same pur- 
pose in view I had with the other and with 
the same results: I find it makes a vast 
difference if somebody in the centres of young 
men are interested in our church and call 
the attention of the young men to what we 
are doing. 

“This hundred dollars has been an immense 
help to me, and saved me many miles of walk- 
ing and made very much easier my work. 
I thank you all heartily for it.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manchester- 
by-the-Sea, Rev. Edward Hale of Chestnut 
Hill will preach Sunday, July 5. Com- 
munion after service. 


At the union service, to be held in Arling- 
ton Street Church, Boston, July 5, Rev. 
Walter F. Greenman of the First Unitarian 
Society, Milwaukee, Wis., will preach, 


Notice is given that Rev. Paul Jordan 
Smith, lately of Chicago, has applied to the 
Pacific States Committee for fellowship in 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) seif- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


care. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful supervision have availed during forty years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled thou- 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care. 

PRESIDENT, 

Secretary, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

TreasuRER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise Adale 
Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass, 
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the Unitarian ministry. Earl M. Wilbur, 
Chairman, 2511 Virginia Street, Berkeley, 
Cal. : 


At a meeting of the Fellowship Committee 
of the Middle States and Canada, held on 
June 13, 1914, in Brooklyn, N.Y., Mr. Arthur 
G. Singsen and Dr. H. N. Pfeiffer were duly 
admitted to our fellowship in the Unitarian 
denomination, and are hereby commended 
to its ministers and churches. William M. 
Brundage, Chairman; I. A. Harvey, Walter 
R. Hunt. : 
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A union ministers’ meeting will be held 
in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, on Mon- 
day morning, July 6, at eleven o'clock. 
There will be an address by Dr. Francis, 
pastor of the. Clarendon Street Baptist 
Church (subject, “Christ and the Child”’), 
and other exercises. All ministers, of every 
name, are cordially and equally invited. 
The public are heartily welcome. 


Summer services in King’s Chapel begin 
next Sunday, July 5. As was the case last 
summer, the preachers will be Rev. Charles 
Edwards Park of the First Church in Boston, 
and Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, ministers of King’s 
Chapel. The music will be by the regular 
choir of the Chapel. The services will be 
held at 10.30 aM. The preacher next Sun- 
day will be Mr. Park. 


Churches. 


Fircupurc, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
R. F. Leavens: Summer services will be held 
at 9.30 A.M. on the Sundays of July and 
August, lasting about three-quarters of an 
hour. The services will be conducted by 
laymen of the parish, with sermons original 
or selected, at their discretion: July 5, Ed- 
ward A. A. Lamere; July 12, C. Willis Ben- 
nett; July 19, Charles E. Ware; July 26, 
John G. Faxon; August 2, Cyrus Page; 
August 9, Henry J. Andrews; August 16, 
Charles G. Pingree; August 23, Jabez A. 
Jones; August 30, Charles Fosdick. Music 
will be in charge of Alfred K. Miller. 


Monracuk, Mass.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. R. E. Birks: This church, one of 
the early come-outers from the orthodox 
First Parish in the nineteenth century, 
reports progress along all lines. Under a 
settled minister in the fine new parsonage, 
the Sunday audiences have steadily increased ; 
the Alliance has been one of the best village 
institutions, women from other churches 
and even from surrounding villages joining 
it; the finances are in a good healthy condi- 
tion; and the church is receiving a recogni- 
tion in the life of the village it has not had 
for years. Just now the meeting-house is 
torn up for repairs. Through the kindness 
of friends the building will be thoroughly re- 
paired inside and outside, and also painted. 
The parlor and social rooms are being 
renovated in simple, artistic manner, many 
gifts of furniture, pictures, silverware, and 
kitchen utensils being given by friends. 
Through the kindness of Mrs. Mary P. Wells 
Smith and the Greenfield church, the pulpit 
of Dr. Moors has been put in order and 
presented to us, to the delight of the minister 
and all. New carpets and cushions will be 
put in place, as well as other adornments. 
Through the kindness of a parishioner and the 
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organ committee, the pipe organ of St. 
Thomas’s Episcopal Church at Bethel, Conn., 
has been secured, and will be placed in the 
renovated atudience-room, making a great 
addition to the service of worship. Most 
of the gifts and funds for the renovations 
have come as a recognition of the years of 
struggle of the “faithful few’’ to keep the 
church open and going. The building 
which presented a most shabby appearance, 
greatly hindering the work, will, when com- 
pleted, be a very neat, convenient, and help- 
ful country church. Too much cannot be 
said of the efficiency and devotedness of 
the minister and his family. The grati- 
tude of the members and all goes out to 
those who have and are “lending a hand.” 


WOLLASTON, Mass.—Wollaston. Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Carl G. Horst: The Children’s 
Sunday service was of an unusually interest- 
ing character and largely attended. The 
perfect June weather; the beautiful floral 
decorations; the very appropriate musical 
selections by the girls’ choir and the soloist; 
the liquid notes of three canaries, which did 
their utmost to help in the service of song 
and praise; the happy faces of the children; 
the pastor’s address, which was of interest to 
young and old,—all helped to make this 
year’s Children’s Sunday a red letter in the 
life of the church. The service opened with 
a song by the Sunday-school, during which 
the members of the kindergarten class 
marched in, each child carrying a bouquet of 
flowers and placing them in a frame represent- 
ing a large five-pointed star which, when 
filled with the flowers, was lifted upon the 
pulpit platform, greatly adding to the decora- 
tions. Ten children were dedicated ‘‘in 
the faith, fellowship, and hope of the gospel 
to God, our Father in heaven,” each child 
aiter the christening receiving a white rose- 
bud as a symbol of the unfolding of a beauti- 
ful life and to be preserved as a memento 
of the service. The children christened on 
Children’s Sunday, June 12, 1904, were 
presented each with a copy of the American 
Standard Version of the Bible, in commemora- 
tion of the tenth anniversary of their bap- 
tism, and as a reminder of the Wollaston 
Unitarian church’s protective interest in 
them, and with the wish that their youthful 
days of association with the church may ever 
be a cherished memory and a happy inspira- 
tion to them, and with the hope that, before 
they are twice as old as they are to-day, they 
will come to the same altar where they re- 
ceived the rite of baptism, and unite with 
the church for the worship of God and the 
service of man in the spirit of Jesus Christ, 
the Prince of Life. Eight children received 
each a pin, not as a reward, but in recognition 
of their faithful attendance upon the sessions 
of the Sunday-school during the past year. 
The school will resume its sessions the first 
Sunday in October. 


Personals. 


Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, D.D., who received 
an honorary degree from Brown University 
at the recent Commencement, was thus char- 
acterized by President W. H. P. Faunce in 
his announcement: ‘“‘D.D.—Thomas Rob- 
erts Slicer. Minister to noted churches in 
Providence and New York, able thinker and 
forceful speaker, teaching the church the 
duty and power of civic leadership and the 
larger meaning of the kingdom of God.” 
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Summer Services. 


The First Parish in Dorchester, Meeting 
House Hill, Roger Sawyer Forbes, minister, 
announces its summer services as follows:— 

July 19, Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks, All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, Indianapolis. 

July 26, Rev. Ulysses G.' B. Pierce, All 
Souls’ Church, Washington. 

August 2, Rey. Richard W. Boynton, First 
Unitarian Society, Buffalo. 

August 9, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal. 

August 16, Rev. George E. MaclIlwain. 

August 23, Rev. Frank A. Powell, First 
Unitarian Society, Manchester, N.H. 

August 30, Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly, 
All Souls’ Church, Lincoln, Neb. 

September 6, Rev. Charles B. Elder, D.D., 
Church of the Unity, Worcester. 

September 13, Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D., First Church in Roxbury. 

Services will begin at eleven o’clock. 


Bere and There. 


Ranchers within and adjacent to the 
Sierra national forest, California, have 
formed a co-operative association for the 
prevention of forest fires. They need-to use 
fire in clearing land for farming, and will do 
it on a community basis, with all members 
present to prevent the fires’ spread. 


German geologists at work in German 
East Africa have found deep in the earth 
the almost perfect skeleton of a man who 
lived, probably, a hundred and fifty years ago. 
They are able to determine the time by the 
mammoth fossils—one of them, for example, 
a tusk ten feet, five inches long—that lay 
in the stratum where they found the skeleton. 
The spot was once covered by a lake, and the 
position of the skeleton leads the investi- 
gators to conjecture that the man met death 
by drowning. 


$1.00 $1.50 

2.00 2.50 
$3.50 

$ 5.00 $ 7.50 

10.00 12.50 

15.00 to 35.00 


BONELESS 
IVYs AND SEMI- 
x BONELESS 


“Tt CuNcs” 


CORSETS 


In Coutille; Tricot; Doeskin; Suéde; 
and Italian Silk 
Ivy, La Louise, and Bon Ton Mopets. 


Palmer’s Corset Store 


52 WINTER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Pleasantries. 


Willie’s Mamma: ‘‘Is James a nice boy 
for you to play marbles with?” Willie: 
“Sure. I beat him every time.”—Lippin- 
colt’s. 


“When he first came out of the hospital,” 
said Mrs. Twickembury, ‘‘he was a most 
carnivorous looking object. I never saw 
such a metempsychosis in my life.” 


Dorothy was visiting her grandparents in 
the :country for the first: time. Seeing a 
quantity of feathers scattered about the 
henyard, she shook her head in disapproval. 
“‘Grandpa,” she told him, gravely, “you 
really ought to do something to keep your 
chickens from wearing out so.’’—Continent. 


‘Berlioz used to tell a story about a young 
woman in a music store. “But, madam- 
oiselle,” suggested the clerk, ‘‘will not this 
piece in five sharps perhaps be rather too 
difficult?” ‘‘Pooh!” she replied disdain- 
fully. “That is all one to me. Whenever 
I find more than two sharps or flats, I scratch 
them out with my penknife.” 


Frank Buckland, the naturalist, when col- 
lecting information about White of Selborne, 
met with an old lady who professed to have 
seen him,—‘‘a white-haired old gent, who 
used to walk about his garden with a croco- 
dile.”’ ‘‘Wasn’t it a tortoise?” suggested 
Buckland. ‘The old lady admitted it might 
have been “‘one of them furren birds.” 


W. S. Gilbert was lunching at a country 
hotel, when he found himself in company 
with three cycling clergymen, by whom he 
was drawn into conversation. When they 
discovered who he was, one of the party 
asked Mr. Gilbert how he felt “‘in such a 
grave and reverend company.”’ “I feel,” 
said Mr. Gilbert, ‘‘like a lion in a den of 
Daniels.” —Transcript. 


A lady once consulted Dr. Johnson on the 
turpitude to be attached to her son’s robbing 
an orchard. ‘‘Madam,” said Johnson, ‘“‘it 
all depends upon the weight of the boy. My 
school-fellow, David Garrick, a little fellow, 
robbed a dozen orchards with impunity. 
But the first time I climbed a tree—I was 
always a heavy boy—the bough broke with 
me; and it was called a judgment. I sup- 
pose that is why justice is represented with 
a pair of scales.” 


The editor of the Interior was once criti- 
cised for his use of expletives; but he as- 
serts his independence in the following choice 
sentence: ‘‘We are going to insist upon our 
copyright, and we warn whomsoever it may 
concern to let our expletive property alone. 
We will give a sample of it, so as to scare 
everybody: ‘Oh, you old baldachino! you 
satyr-eyed gargoyle! you windy balcony! 
you crooked corbel! For a cent we would 
knock you into the middle of next week with 
the but-end of a vestibule!’”’ 


A woman wearing an anxious expres- 
sion called at an insurance-office one morn- 
ing. ‘‘I understand,” she said, “that for 
five dollars I can insure my house for a 
thousand dollars in your company.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
replied the agent, ‘that is right. If your 
house burns down we pay you one thousand 
dollars.” “And,” continued the woman, 
anxiously, ‘““do you make any inquiries as 
to the origin of the fire?” “Certainly,” 
was the prompt reply; ‘‘we make the most 
careful inquiries, madam.” ‘“‘Oh!’’—and she 
turned to leave the office—‘I thought there 
was a catch in it somewhere.’’—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 
Se Underground 
Pe Se ten Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Sternenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF *“*THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” ‘“‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
Brates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register :— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:—  - 

“A most successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 

ignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“It is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed... . I am ae 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE, 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 


To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. | 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


Educational, 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
FOUNDED 1904 


IMS at thorough and scientific scholarship; emphasi 

the a) plication of es gaa ideals to siuseeeal eae 
- social as well as individual life; gives complete prepa- 
ration for the modern ministry and social service. It works 
in co-operation with the University of California and other 
Divinity Schools and affords an unusually wide choice of 
courses. Open to both sexes. The year begins August 18, 
4 oe for the Register and complete information to 

the ents _Eart Morse Wrisve, D.D., 
Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, California 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & GO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
-BOSTON 


17 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Commercial and Travellers 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 
Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars, 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional character and 
ability. 134th year opens Sept. 16, 1914, Catalogue and 
views. Address The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exe= 
ter, New Hampshire. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS.. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
Newplaygroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 


ministry, which to combine accuracy of 


scholarship with catholicity of spirit at eae 
efficiency. In order to meet the made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 

catalogue 


its present number of students. For 
address the President. 


F.C. SOUTHWORTH. 


— 


